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THE HURRICANE 

On August 31, Hurricane Carol ripped through 
the coastal areas of New England leaving death 
and destruction in its wake and giving Truro, the 
Cape Cod village in which we live, a rough time 
as it passed some 40 miles to the west. For this 
reason we were doubly apprehensive when, 11 
days later, on the morning of Saturday, September 
11, the Weather Bureau began to broadcast warn- 
ings that an even more furious hurricane, Edna, 
which for several days had been moving north- 
ward along the Atlantic coast with winds up to 
125-135 miles per hour around its center, or “eye,” 
was heading straight for New England and might 
pass directly over the Cape. 

In a situation like this, it is the waiting that 
gets you down. Later, after the storm was over, we 
were discussing this point with a friend. He 
agreed. During the war he had lived in London 
when the Nazi bombers were turning large sec- 
tions of the city into shambles. As far as he was 
concerned, he said, a bombing raid and a hur- 
ricane had a lot in common—and none of it was 
good. “Worst of all,” he said, “is the utterly help- 
less feeling that you have while you wait like a 
sitting duck for the blow to fall, knowing all the 
time there isn’t a thing in the world you or any 
other individual can do to prevent it.” 

We had this same feeling of utter helplessness 
when the wind began to grow in strength. It came 
from the northeast, sweeping in from the sea and 
across the narrow Cape (where we live it is only 
two miles wide) in uncontrollable fury, and the 
salt spray and the rain seemed to form a solid 
sheet of water that drove past on a plane parallel 
with the earth, carrying with it leaves, branches, 
and debris of all kinds. The locust trees that we 
could see from our windows turned and twisted 
like tortured human beings trying to shake off 
their tormentor, and now and then one crashed to 
the earth, but it fell silently, or seemed to fall 
silently, for the steady roar of the wind drowned 
all other sounds. 

And then, suddenly, the wind stopped and the 
sun burst through the scattered clouds. When we 
stepped outside we could hear the surf thunder- 


ing on the beaches a mile or so away on either side 
of us, and looking up we saw a plane (we heard 
later it was a weather plane) flying around and 
around in great circles. At first we thought the 
storm was over, but a glance at the barometer 
quickly disabused us of this idea. It had fallen to 
28.3 inches, and even while we watched, a matter 
of minutes, it dropped to 28.2, the lowest we had 
ever seen it. We knew then that we were in the 
eye of the hurricane. 

As we learned from first-hand experience, a 
hurricane’s eye is a pleasant place—or would be if 
one could forget the encircling storm or, through 
ignorance of the true situation, conclude that the 
storm had passed. We were told later that some 
neighbors did jump to this conclusion, and un- 
shuttered their windows and were just taking off 
in their car to look at the surf on the beach when 
the storm hit again. 

All through the storm, and especially during 
the lull when Edna’s eye began to close and 
ominous black clouds piled deeper and deeper on 
the encircling horizon, we found ourselves think- 
ing about the thing called McCarthyism. It has, 
or so it seems to us, the inexorable force of a hur- 
ricane and, when it sweeps through a community, 
the same devastating fury. We have ample warn- 
ing of its coming, but pay little heed, believing 
it will strike the other fellow, not us, and only 
when the blow falls are we able to see it for what 
it is. Then, too late, we begin to worry. In an 
effort to escape, each man takes refuge in his own 
home, where he bars the doors and shutters the 
windows. But there is no escape, either for the 
innocent or for the guilty, and those who go un- 
concernedly about their daily business while the 
storm rages in communities all around them will 
learn this lesson to their great sorrow. 

Terrifying though it is, a hurricane has a meas- 
urable area and, at any given point, a measurable 
force, but when suspicion and fear and hate are 
unleashed no man can measure their fury or 
predict the limits of their devastation. 

We cannot chain the hurricane, but we can, if 
we will, control our own emotions. This is a 
lesson we must learn—and teach. 





Pied Pipers of Exploitation 


Robert Rienow 








HE buccaneer attacks on the advocates of 

conservation of our natural resources are 

in full swing. The untrammelled right to 
graze the public lands, the invasion of the na- 
tional park system, the flooding of the people's 
beauty spots, the ripping up of protective prairie 
sod, these are but some of the issues on which 
political Washington is reversing the conserva- 
tion trends of the last generation. 

Those same forces of blind and hurried ex- 
ploitation of natural resources are turning on the 
schools to soften up the curriculum. We teachers 
are assured that our concern for the future has 
been misguided, that we have been prophets of 
gloom, that we are social misers guilty of the 
advocacy of hoarding. 

There was stunned shock at the last annual 
meeting of The National Council for the Social 
Studies when these charges were leveled against 
the conservationists. Our years of painful effort 
in organizing a professional awareness of the 
critical need for teaching conservation were 
subtly undermined. There was a clear implica- 
tion that such activities were a waste of time. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the speaker 
hedged when an agonized member of the audi- 
ence asked, ‘Do you believe, then, that we should 
cease teaching conservation?” The reason for such 
hedging was evident; the plain fact is that the 
primary domestic problem in the United States 








In a letter accompanying his article, the author a 
professor of social studies at the State University of 
New York College for Teachers in Albany, made the 
following comments: “The remarks of Victor Roterus 
at the last annual meeting of the Council, which were 
later published in the pages of Social Education, have 
disturbed me. . . . 1 have undertaken to expose the 
weaknesses in his position and to construct a positive 
doctrine of conservation principles.” 

Dr. Rienow is currently chairman of the board of 
the Eastern New York Chapter of Nature Conservancy. 
Included in his publications are several high school 
and college textbooks, among them Calling All Citi- 
zens (Houghton Mifflin), and American Problems 
Today (D. C. Heath). 
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today is the careful use and husbanding of na- 
tural resources. 

We are being subjected to a repeat perfor- 
mance of an old act of the apologists for exploita- 
tion, “We can’t see what these windjammer con- 
servationists are spouting about. The forests of 
the Northwest are inexhaustible. Anyone who 
denies this is nothing but a calamity howler.” 
Such was the theme of an editorial appearing in 
the Duluth (Minnesota) Herald in the year 1892. 
The charred stumps and the worthless second- 
growth poplar that stretches for mile after tragic 
mile of that former “big timber” country bear 
witness to the folly of complacency. Yet, here 
again we have the strangely familiar echo of the 
doctrine of “inexhaustible resources.” In those 
days men put their faith in the endless bounty 
of nature; today we are asked to worship the 
laboratory test tube. 

The burden of the message which was brought 
by a representative of the Department of Com- 
merce to the social studies teachers of the land 
was this: pilfer nature as much as you please for, 
when the going gets rough, the scientific inge- 
nuity of men will bail you out. Only the prophets 
of gloom rue “man’s breaking of the laws of 
ecology and ruining the limited soils and land 
from which the food supply is primarily drawn.” 

We are supposed to stand by while an esti- 
mated three billion tons of untied soil tumble off 
to sea annually in boiling flood waters, while 
dust storms swirl over the Southwest, while four 
million woodlot owners, lured by scarcity prices, 
clear-cut their forest stands. We can stand un- 
concernedly by because “ultimately, we may well 
afford to grow food on roof-tops, in synthetic 
soil, watered by push button sprinklers and sun- 
ned by artificial lamps which automatically go 
into operation on cloudy days”! 


The address to which the author refers here and in 
later passages was given by Victor Roterus, Chief of the 
Area Development Division of the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices in the United States Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Roterus’ address was published in the February and March 
issues of Social Education under the title, “Our Natural 
Resources.”"—Editor 
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Since when do we found public policy (and the 
educational curriculum to support it) on such 
fantastic posh? With the soil depleted, on whose 
roof will we grow 38,000,000 tons of food grain 
and 118,000,000 tons of feed grains? In Portugal 
they have sculptured cavities in rocks, filled the 
holes with soil and grown grapes. It is obviously 
not a recommended practice for quantity produc- 
tion. 


THE PRESENT PICTURE 


The resource posture of the United States 
offers no basis for complacency. Confronted with 
a record of over four million births in 1954—the 
highest in history—and a Census Bureau estimate 
of 190 million population in 1965, this country, 
if it would maintain its present standard of living 
(not improve it) must plan on greatly increased 
total production. Only a rich resource base can 
provide that production. We cannot afford to let 
erosion sweep away the equivalent of 200 forty- 
acre farms each day. It must grieve us to see that 
a large part of the United States is classified with 
Greece, Italy, Spain, China and India as an area 
denuded of forests.* 

We must sadly agree with the speaker from the 
Department of Commerce when he pointed out 
that “we have become a raw materials deficit 
nation in several important respects. We used to 
be a big exporter of copper, lead, and zinc; now 
we are the world’s largest importers of these 
commodities. We have begun to meet our na- 
tional needs of iron ore and petroleum with im- 
ports from foreign lands, We import more lum- 
ber than we export, and in the metals field we are 
self-sufficient only with respect to molybdenum 
and magnesium. .. .” It is submitted that these 
facts must give us pause—the more so in view of 
the increased future demands as projected by 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission. 

There is no basic disagreement on the deplor- 
able facts. Our bank account of resources is run- 
ning out. The differences lies in what we should 
do about it. The exploiters, enamoured of the 
wonders of science and pointing to the potentiali- 
ties, assure us that man’s knowledge will come to 
his rescue. But the conservationist, too, solicits 
the aid of science to work with nature, and not 
independent of her. We should apply what we 
know to the perpetuation of our natural resources, 
not to the creation of an ersatz economy. 

This is the essence of conservation and the 


* Twentieth Century Fund, World Population and Pro- 
duction. 1953. p- 326. 


core of the social studies curriculum on the sub- 
ject. We put our emphasis on the basic and mis- 
leadingly named “renewable resources.” We 
know how to save our rivers and lakes from pollu- 
tion, how to enhance their food-bearing and 
recreational values, but still the rivers run their 
ill-smelling and slimy courses. We know how to 
protect the watershed, foster the spongy mosses 
which hold nine hundred times their own weight 
in water, but the gashed hillsides still mar our 
landscapes. Let science struggle with the problem 
of converting sea water to fresh; it will be valu- 
able new knowledge. Meantime it is the obliga- 
tion of the teacher of social studies to build an 
understanding of how to work with nature, to 
prepare a public to support water conservation 
measures that are proven. 

The science of agronomy—strip farming, con- 
tour cultivation, rotation of crops—is well-ad- 
vanced. The conservationist would urge the 
wider acceptance of these practices rather than 
retreat to windowbox agriculture. 

The pattern of good silviculture and the legis- 
lation to make it effective are, in many countries 
understood and practiced. The French Forestry 
Code of 1827 established state control of protec- 
tive forests; the Swedish laws of 1874 and 1882 laid 
down the basic principles for the perpetuation 
of its “green gold”; Norway’s model Forest Acts 
of 1863 and 1932 offer ample evidence that man- 
kind possesses the proper knowledge to make its 
remaining forests last. The conservationist— 
teacher and practitioner—would use this knowl- 
edge; the exploiter, the whistler in the dark, 
turns to the hope of plastics. 


THe NEED 


A society which ignores its soil, its water, and 
its trees will be poor no matter how much alu- 
minum it learns to work out of lower grades of 
bauxite. It is, further, hardly prudent to praise 
our energy-machine civilization because it lets 
us till formerly barren lands with frost-resistant 
varieties while it remains oblivious to the fate of 
our more fruitful acres. 

Indeed, an energy-machine civilization needs, 
more than any other, instruction in conservation. 
It has in its hands powers of unbalancing nature 
frightful in their potentialities. Blindly it lays 
out its six-lane highways in a swath across our 
gardens with a loss of hundreds of thousands of 
acres. Merrily, its earth-moving machines are able 
to destroy the spongy swamps that hold our run- 
off. Greedily, its chain saws desolate the forests. 
In 1892—at the height of Midwest lumbering— 
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men were able, laboriously hand sawing, to cut 
down the timber six times as fast as it could 
grow; today that ratio has increased in the degree 
of two tired men to five tireless horsepower. 

An energy-machine civilization, if it would not 
destroy itself, needs the mellowing, mature and 
sage philosophy of conservation, Unless it would 
mire itself in a religion of gluttony it must dedi- 
cate itself to a doctrine of social thrift. Such is the 
mission of the conservationist; such is the spirit 
of the teacher of conservation. Even if the advo- 
cate of unbridled exploitation of natural re- 
sources were pursuing a sound economic course— 
and he is not—society in general and the schools 
in particular must shun his idolatry of appetite 
as corrosive to the human soul. The conservation- 
ist is the true patriot who will not gamble with 
his nation’s future power and will not wager on 
his children’s sustenance. 

In other words the conservationist, berated as 
a crackpot, is a conservative who wants to avoid 
the economic crisis that the plunder of our natu- 
ral resources will beget; he does not wish to race 
headlong into the position where his future and 
that of his children depend on the potion some 
alchemist is stewing in his cauldron, 


No Room ror COMPLACENCY 


What are the specifications that the representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce lays down 
as precursors of a bountiful future? Ten “hopes” 
are listed, Let’s examine them coldly. 

Of that number, five involve or run the risk of 
higher costs and a consequent lower standard of 
living. We are told, for instance, that the dis- 
covery. of new resources will go on. The search, 
however, becomes more difficult as we explore 
ever more inaccessible areas. We work the mar- 
ginal prospects. Of the 43,000 new-drilled oil 
wells (only 8,000 of them exploratory tappings in 
search of new oil) one-third were, in a recent year, 
dry holes. We are driven to the high cost process 
of drilling in the territorial seas. 

Even then the addition to our proved oil re- 
serves (of which the exploiters make so much) is 
in large part not the result of discoveries, but 
of reappraisals of fields already known. In a ten- 
year period, 80 percent of the increase in proved 
reserves was an accomplishment of the adding 
machine and not the wildcatter; it was a reassess- 
ment, in the light of modern extraction methods, 
of what we could squeeze out of old wells. Even 
then our tired oil wells were averaging eleven 
barrels a day against the 5500 barrels per well in 
the young and strong new fields of the Middle 


East. No one can deny that new resources will 
continue to be found but they tend to be remote, 
more difficult to locate, and thus more costly. 

The second hope advanced by our resource 
Epicureans is that when we have skimmed the 
cream off the bounty of nature we shall still have 
the skim milk. We pass on to the next generation 
the problem of developing separators that can 
make use of the residue. This argument, too,— or 
rather, these arguments (that our children use 
known resources more fully and use lower quality 
resources)—impose on those to come after us 
high cost raw materials which, in justice, we 
should share. They subordinate social welfare to 
economic profit, and condone present waste on 
no higher ground than that we were here first 
and have a right to revel in the delights of 
nature’s gifts. 

Akin to the second and third is the scavenger 
argument: when we finish our mineral feast there 
is always the junk and slag piles for our children. 
It is suggested that future generations might well 
do better than we do with scrap. 

The assumption in all these “hopeful” pro- 
posals is that we ought not share the low cost 
resources with our progeny but selfishly and 
shamelessly turn over to them inferior sources of 
raw materials along with a headful of ideas on 
how they can do well with them. 


SEEDS OF TROUBLE 


One of the most naive and dangerous sugges- 
tions the exploiters pass on to succeeding genera- 
tions is that, after all, we are using up only what 
we find within our own borders. There is a whole 
world to exploit—Africa has copper in quantity, 
the Middle East has oil, Venezuela has iron ore— 
and so all we have to do is trade. This solution, 
tov, promises to be costly as a whole world bids 
for ever scarcer materials. 

That point aside, foreign trade is not the an- 
swer for a nation in penury. Trade is exchange; 
it is not requisition. Unless we have a surplus, 
at least in some raw materials, we may be without 
the means to buy. The world is changing; the 
political arrangements are unlike the nineteenth 
century when colonial empires flourished. Back- 
ward areas are in ferment. Natives are seeking a 
new and higher standard of living for which they 
will require a much larger part of their own raw 
materials. They anticipate their own industrial- 
ization and are not willing to be forever depend- 
ent on the skills and workshops of the West. 

What is more, they are building political bar- 
riers in a fever of nationalism. They are fast be- 
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coming independent and will therefore have a 
controlling voice in the matter of the disposition 
of natural resources. To drive our children un- 
necessarily to a basic dependence on the bounty 
of foreign lands is to betray their future and rob 
them of an American standard of living. Cer- 
tainly the other two billion people in the world 
are not going to subsidize the enviedly high 
standard of Americans while they themselves live 
on a cereal diet. Trade is commendable but it is 
by no means an antidote for prodigality. 

These, then, are half the items in the decalogue 
of complacency to which the Department of Com- 
merce has given currency. All of them point to 
higher costs and one—the hope oi increased world 
trade—shows an astonishingly unrealistic ap- 
praisal of the international situation. 

We can also be unconcerned about conserva- 
tion (we are told) because we can resort to substi- 
tute metals and synthetics, Having sucked our 
lollypop we can chew the stick. We can carry on 


with an ersatz economy. This is the gist of three of 
the stated hopes. Or, as the assembled social 
studies teachers were reminded (ninth “hope”) we 
can adjust to austerity; we can take the chrome 
off the automobiles and, we may add, the ham- 
burger from inside the bun. 

On only one “hope” can the nation’s schools 
afford partial agreement with the semi-official 
pronouncements of the Department of Com- 
merce. We agree that there is progress in renew- 
ing our soil, forest, and underground water re- 
sources. But the situation is still extremely criti- 
cal, the public is still largely unaware of the 
nature of the problem, and the future of the 
country hangs on a solution. Was there ever a 
matter more definitely tailored for the curric- 
ulum in social studies? The call is not for day- 
dreaming but for dedication. Not for relaxation 
but for redoubling of efforts. Certainly we ought 
not to heed the siren notes of the Pied Pipers of 
exploitation. 





SIDELIGHTS 


Europeans first experimented with the rifling 
of firearms, but it was Americans who developed 
the principle in the “long rifle,” sometimes 
called the “Pennsylvania rifle” or the “Kentucky 
rifle.” These firearms proved extremely effective 
on the frontier, and when the Revolutionary War 
broke out the second Continental Congress au- 
thorized General Washington to raise ten com- 
panies of Southern riflemen. In August, 1775, on 
Cambridge Common, the riflemen gave a public 
demonstration of their skill. The following de- 
scription of this event is excerpted from Roger 
Burlingame’s March of the Iron Men (Scribner's, 


. Farmers, their wives and children came 
from the surrounding country to see the show. 
British spies crept out from Boston to watch it. 
Some of them were recognized. Washington gave 
quiet orders to let them in—the more the better. 

‘There were some fourteen hundred riflemen 
there; spare, rangy lads we may imagine with the 
independent manners of the western wilder- 
ness.... 

“A sergeant, far out in the Common, drove 
into the ground a line of poles seven inches in 


diameter. He then paced a way from the poles. A 
few of the crowd understood what he was doing, 
they told the others and the people began to 
count. Fifty—now he would stop. . . . No! A hun- 
dred. No gun in the world could hit a seven-inch 
pole at a hundred yards unless by accident. But 
the sergeant was going on. A hundred and fifty. 
Two hundred. The farmers were openly laugh- 
ing. The sergeant stopped at two hundred and 
fifty paces and the boys with the hunting shirts 
slouched negligently out to where he stood... . 

“It is doubtful if the shots rang out in unison. 
The riflemen aimed, probably, and took their 
time over it. There was no command ‘aim!’ in 
the manual. But the shots hit the poles; they were 
destroyed before the firing stopped. 

“If there is a record of what the generals in 
Boston said when the British spies got back, we 
have not encountered it. We know that Howe 
wrote home later, about the ‘terrible guns of 
the rebels.’ We are told that Howe presently 
offered a reward for the capture of a rifleman 
‘complete with shooting iron.’” (Used by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.) 
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HE use of biographies as teaching instru- 
ments in the social studies classroom is a 
complex matter. A teacher who reads a re- 
view of a book, especially if it appears in an adult 
paper or magazine, seldom can be sure of that 
book’s usefulness with adolescents. Even the read- 
ing of a biography (desirable, but not always pos- 
sible) is no certain way of discovering what ap- 
peal it may have to a student, for a given book 
may seem interesting and valuable to a teacher, 
yet appear unimportant and dull to a younger 
reader. A common difficulty is the wide range of 
student ability and interest. Some biographies 
can be placed in the hands of students with the 
knowledge that the subject matter will almost 
surely intrigue the young reader. Other biog- 
raphies just as surely will remain on the shelves 
unless they are used with specific assignments. 
There are, in almost all social studies classes, 
a few students who avidly read almost any biog- 
raphy given to them, Most teachers, however, are 
more familiar with students who have such a 
short interest span, if not such a genuine distaste 
for reading, that it is difficult to get them to read 
at all and useless to expect them to complete an 
entire book. 
It must be obvious that with such a wide range 
of student interest and ability, the maximum 
use of biography in the social studies depends 








This is the fourth in a series of articles prepared for 
Social Education by Dr. Marian Brown and Dr. Ralph 
Brown, both of whom are associated with the State 
University Teachers College at Cortland, New York. 
In their earlier articles, the authors discussed changing 
concepts in the use of biography (January 1954), the 
values in biography (February 1954), and the use of 
biography in the middle grades (April 1954). In the 
present article, the authors discuss two series of biog- 
raphies prepared for boys and girls of junior high 
school age. In future issues they will continue their 
discussion of biographical material now available to 
the schools. 
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upon the variety of biographical materials. Va- 
riety of subject matter, of reading level, of liter- 
ary treatment, are all desirable. Thus it is that 
social studies teachers watch with interest the ap- 
pearance of increasing numbers of biographies 
written expressly for young people. Two series 
composed of such books will be discussed in some 
detail below. 


SIGNATURE BOooKs 


Under the supervising editorship of Enid La- 
monte Meadowcraft, distinguished author of 
books for young people, Grosset and Dunlop 
(1107 Broadway, New York 10) have launched 
their Signature Books: “Life Stories of Famous 
men and women who shaped history.”” There are 
now 24 books in the series, and new volumes are 
being added from time to time. Averaging about 
180 pages in length and retailing for a dollar and 
a half, most of these volumes are written by well 
known authors and illustrated by outstanding 
artists. The illustrations are interesting and nu- 
merous; the end papers are intriguing to the 
reader and helpful to the teacher. The volumes 
are fictionized, with a generous use of dialogue 
and an easy, narrative style. They have neither 
index nor reading list. 

The publisher announces that these books are 
for the third to seventh grade. These writers feel, 
however, that while some third and fourth grad- 
ers would enjoy them, the number would be 
small. Sixth to ninth grade would, it seems, be 
a more realistic designation. Thus for a third 
or more of our present high school population 
these books would be “just right.” It has been 
noted above that the Signature books are bio- 
graphical fiction. Some of them are suspect on 
the grounds of historical inaccuracy. Yet they 
are, as a group, interesting, vivid and dramatic; 
most of them are basically accurate in their por- 
trayal of character and historical “time.” 

No attempt will be made to review all 24 of 
the Signature Books. Four of them have been 
selected, rather arbitrarily, as examples of the 
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general treatment and coverages provided in the 
series. 

The editor of this series has written a life of 
George Washington that captures the personality 
and the tremendous integrity that was the secret 
of our first President's leadership, Here in dra- 
matic, narrative form is the story of the boyhood 
years in Virginia, the early exploits on the 
frontier, the years of difficult and often discourag- 
ing military command that culminated in the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and the 
political leadership and _ statesmanship that 
brought to a close George Washington's long 
period of public service. There is a sensitivity and 
a feeling for accuracy in this biography that 
should assure the most suspicious critic or pro- 
fessional historian. 

Mrs. Meadowcraft has also written a biography 
of Tom Edison that merits high praise. Her ac- 
count of Edison’s boyhood is conventional, and 
yet out of the familiar incidents she manages to 
create a book that is fresh and meaningful. Edi- 
son’s life and work are seen in terms of the im- 
portance of his discoveries to the industrial de- 
velopment of America. Young readers who have 
come to feel that only in the lives of military 
leaders or explorers is there excitement and high 
drama, will be surprised at the interest quality 
of this book. 

Two books written by the same person reveal 
both the strength and the weakness of the fic- 
tionalized approach of these Signature Books. 
Jeannette Covert Nolan has told the story of Joan 
of Arc with great sympathy and feeling. Little 
is known about the early life of this remarkable 
person. We do know the importance of her place 
in early French history, and the tremendous senti- 
mental appeal of her story. Building on this foun- 
dation Mrs. Nolan has written a fascinating book 
that will capture the imagination and hold the 
attention of boys as well as girls. 

When Mrs. Nolan turns to the life of U. S. 
Grant, on the other hand, she produces a book 
that is not historically true. Grant was a great 
general; one of the best examples we have of a 
man who was truly great for a brief period of 
time—and a failure both before and after that 
period of greatness. Mrs. Nolan has oversenti- 
mentalized the story, portraying Grant in a 
manner that is inaccurate and misleading. As 
mentioned in the preceding article, fictionized 
biography can contribute much to books for 
adolescents. The danger, however, lies in the 
author’s use of this technique to present the life 
of an individual in a one-sided or inaccurate 


manner. Only if the author proceeds from a basis 
of careful research and deep understanding of the 
individual can this fictionizing be considered 
legitimate. 

The complete list of Signature Books with 
author and illustrator follows: 


The Story of Buffalo Bill, by Edmund Collier; illustrated 
by Nicholas Eggenhofer. 

The Story of Christopher Columbus, by Nina Brown 
Baker; illustrated by David Hendrickson, 

The Story of Davy Crockett, by Enid Meadowcraft; illus 
trated by C. B. Falls. 

The Story of Thomas Alva Edison, by Enid Meadowcralt; 
illustrated by Harve Stein. 

The Story of Benjamin Franklin, by Enid Meadowcraft; 
illustrated by Edward A, Wilson. 

The Story of Ulysses §. Grant, by Jeannette Covert Nolan; 
illustrated by Lynd Ward. 

The Story of Lafayette, by Hazel Wilson; illustrated by 
Edy Legrand. 

The Story of Robert E. Lee, by Iris Vinton; illustrated by 
John Alan Maxwell. 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln, by Nina Brown Baker; 
illustrated by Warren Baumgartner, 

The Story of Florence Nightingale, by Margaret Leighton; 
illustrated by Corinne B. Dillon. 

The Story of Louis Pasteur, by Alida Sims Malkus; illus- 
trated by Jo Spier. 

The Story of George Washington, by Enid Meadowcraft; 
illustrated by Edward A. Wilson. 

The Story of Andrew Jackson, by Enid Meadowcraft; illus- 
trated by David Hendrickson. 

The Story of Theodore Roosevelt, by Winthrop Neilson; 
illustrated by Edward A. Wilson. 

The Story of Daniel Boone, by William O. Steele; illus- 
trated by Warren Baumgartner. 

The Story of Kit Carson, by Edmund Collier; illustrated 
by Nicholas Eggenhofer. 

The Story of George Washington Carver, by Arna Bon- 
temps; illustrated by Harper Johnson. 

The Story of Good Queen Bess, by Alida Sims Malkus; 
illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. 

The Story of Joan of Arc, by Jeannette Covert Nolan; 
illustrated by Pranaz Lape. 

The Story of John Paul Jones, by Iris Vinton; illustrated 
by Edward A. Wilson. 

The Story of Pocahontas, by Shirley Graham; illustrated 
by Mario Cooper. 

The Story of Marco Polo, by Olive Price; illustrated by 
Federico Castellon. 

The Story of Mark Twain, by Joan Howard; illustrated by 
Donald McKay. 

The Story of Mad Anthony Wayne, by Hazel Wilson; illus- 
trated by Lawrence Beall Smith. 


LANDMARK Books 


Better known than most reading materials in 
the social studies, and of tremendous appea! to 
young people, are the Landmark Books, pub- 
lished by Random House (457 Madison Avenue, 
New York). These well written, authentic books 
covered only topics related to America until re- 
cently when a new series, The World Landmarks, 
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was added. Written by established authors, well 
printed and illustrated, and sold at a low price, 
these books leave little to be desired. They catch 
the imagination; few students will read only one 
of these books. If one is read, the rest will be 
devoured. Aimed at the junior high school level, 
slower readers in the senior high will enjoy them. 
Superior students in grades five and six will not 
find them too difficult. 

Many of the Landmark Books deal with crucial 
events and important periods of history. The 
titles mentioned below, however, are biographi- 
cal. Each volume contains about 180 pages, nu- 
merous illustrations, and is priced at a dollar and 
a half. Over half of them have an index, and a 
few of them contain good supplementary reading 
lists. 

Typical of the excellent World Landmarks are 
the volumes by John Gunther and Pearl Buck. 
Mr. Gunther tells of the exciting and spectacular 
conquests of Alexander the Great in a way to 
stir the blood of any adolescent. Alexander's boy- 
hood in Macedonia, his relationship with his 
famous father, and the stirring ambitions of the 
young man are but the background for the ex- 
pedition that was to overrun and conquer so 
much of Asia. The strengths and weaknesses of 
Alexander are well and excitingly portrayed. Miss 
Buck's life of the philosopher and idealist who 
was to make possible a modern China is remark- 
able for its insight into both a man and a way of 
life. Sun Yat-sen was a dreamer, a sentimentalist; 
yet the exigencies of his time forced him to be- 
come a man of action, a statesman and a leader 
in practical matters. Young people of high in- 
telligence and real insight into human nature 
will be intrigued by this paradox. Readers who 
lack the background or understanding to be 
captivated by the contrasts in Sun Yat-sen’s life, 
will still learn much about China and a most 
unusual man. 

It is difficult to select one of the original- 
American Landmarks as being more noteworthy 
or valuable than the others. Yet Miss Shippen’s 
life of Alexander Graham Bell perhaps deserves 
special attention. Author of numerous volumes in 
the general area of science, Miss Shippen com- 
bines a teacher's ability to explain with the art 
of a story-teller. The result, in this case, is an 
unusually readable, human approach to the life 
and work of a man who is known to most Ameri- 
cans only by name. 

Nine of the Landmark biographies are about 
men and women who have not been frequently 
treated by biographers writing for young people. 


These men and women are the Wright brothers, 
Wild Bill Hickok, Betsy Ross, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Sam Houston, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander - 
the Great, Mary of Scotland, and Sun Yat-sen. 
Good teachers are always on the alert for ma- 
terials about people who are often mentioned but 
seldom discussed or understood. For this reason, 
these books will prove as welcome addition to 
classroom and school libraries. 

One of the most valuable uses of biography is 
its use in developing critical thinking. A great 
many youngsters can be interested in reading a 
second book about a person who seemed worth 
knowing at first acquaintance. If this second ex- 
posure is made with the idea of comparison, 
many young people will begin to discover simi- 
larities and differences. Out of such discovery 
can come an entirely new approach to the read- 
ing and study of history. It is therefore interest- 
ing to note that no less than seven of the figures 
of history treated in the Signature Books series 
are also the subject of biographies in the Land- 
mark Books. These seven are Pocahontas, Daniel 
Boone, Ben Franklin, George Washington 
Carver, John Paul Jones, Marco Polo, and Joan 
of Arc. Social studies teachers who urge their 
libraries to purchase both biographies of these 
seven men and women will find that such com- 
parative reading can be very stimulating to young 
readers. 

This is the list of those volumes in the Land- 
mark books that are primarily biographical in 
content: 

Pocahontas and Captain John Smith: The Story of the 

Virginia Colony, by Marie Lawson. 

The Wright Brothers: Pioneers of American Aviation, by 

Quentin Reynolds. 

Daniel Boone, The Opening of the Wilderness, by John 

Mason Brown. 

Wild Bill Hickok Tames the West, by Stewart H. Hol- 
brook. 

Betsy Ross and the Flag, by Jane Mayer. 

Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia, by Margaret Cousins. 

Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone, by Katherine B. Shippen. 

Sam Houston, The Tallest Texan, by William Johnson. 

Thomas Jefferson, The Father of Democracy, by Vincent 

Sheean. 

George Washington Carver, The Story of A Great Ameri- 
can, by Anne Terry White. 

John Paul Jones, Fighting Sailor, by Armstrong Sperry. 

Alexander the Great, by John Gunther. 

Adventures and Discoveries of Marco Polo, by Richard J. 

Walsh. 

Joan of Arc, by Nancy Wilson Ross. 

Mary Queen of Scots, by Emily Hahn. 

Napoleon and the Battle of Waterloo, by Frances Winwar. 

The Man who Changed China, The Story of Sun Yat-sen, 
by Pearl Buck. 





The Industrial Revolution in France 
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ORTY years ago the study of the Indus- 

trial Revolution in France was in its in- 

fancy and French scholars attached little 
importance to any period of economic history. 
This situation is no longer true. In the following 
essay, I have indicated some of the ways in which 
the geography and culture of the French people 
influenced the development of the Industrial 
Revolution in France. I have also given a brief 
history of the growing volume of literature on the 
subject. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


The mechanization of industry and transporta- 
tion was late in France, slow, and somewhat in- 
complete. The most obvious explanations, which 
are those usually given, are the speed and power 
developed by the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land due to greater activity and efficiency by 
British manufacturers and capitalists and to the 
greater volume of British trade. On the French 
side, in contrast, we find extreme conservatism, 
a marked dislike of cooperation in business, a 
prohibitive tariff, and a love of revolution. 

These explanations contain much truth, yet 
they are superficial rather than fundamental, as 
can be shown by a brief study of the habits of 
thinking and living of the French people and of 
the geography of their country. 

The French have always loved their land with 
passion. They want to own it, cultivate it, and 
live on it. Even as late as the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, when the Industrial 
Revolution in England was rushing ahead with a 
roar of triumph, scarcely more than 4 percent of 
the French people were laborers employed chiefly 
in industry and only about 1 percent were in 
industries affected directly by the new machinery. 
The French also invested their savings in the 
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land, usually in the form of mortgages. They 
learned early in the century to invest in govern- 
ment bonds to some extent, but they regarded in- 
vestment in commercial or industrial enterprises 
as speculation. They also preferred quality to 
mass and cheapness in industrial production, as 
they still do to a great extent. 

Many of the traits of the French people are 
explained by the geography of the country. 
France has a long coast, but only a few good ports 
and those not usually in or near the most im- 
portant industrial regions. She is thus tempted at 
times to be maritime, but she is an integral part 
of the continent and has always invaded or been 
invaded easily, so that she has generally tried to 
expand in Europe rather than overseas. Domestic 
trade in France has always been vastly more im- 
portant than foreign, and France can feed her 
own people quite well in most years. Much of her 
soil is fertile and her people rarely reveal a desire 
to travel and show little interest in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Another characteristic of France that is rarely 
understood by foreigners is the great number of 
small districts, or pays, differing from each other 
in soil, crops, and mineral resources, with each 
trying to be sufficient unto itself. It is often 
thought that because frequent wars have forced 
France to build up a highly centralized govern- 
ment that she had economic unity as well by 1789 
or 1815. This was not the case even in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. France consisted of 
many districts and markets whose contacts with 
each other were often limited. Her deposits of 
coal and iron were frequently small and scattered, 
so that it was difficult to bring them together. 
Since she had an abundance of water power and a 
good supply of wood the need of bringing the 
iron and coal together did not seem urgent in 
the early nineteenth century any more than it did 
in the United States. Other examples of eco- 
nomic disunity are the fact that the metric sys- 
tem, invented in 1792, was not in general use in 
industry and trade even in 1840; and the notes 
of the Bank of France, founded in 1800, did not 
circulate freely throughout the country before 


1845. 
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HE labor problem in France has also been 
ae different from that in England. Her 
population increased slowly until the middle of 
the nineteenth century and then became station- 
ary; yet it was large enough to meet the normal 
needs of agriculture and industry for many years. 
Labor in industry was often unskilled, but it was 
cheap. Employers could pay low wages and could 
easily replace workers from the rural population. 
This abundance of labor in France was even 
more effective in checking the growth of a labor 
movement until 1848 than the control of the 
government and courts by the bourgeoisie. In 
addition the working classes lacked education be- 
fore the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
and, in most cases, did not desire such education. 

The Industrial Revolution did come in France, 
but it scarcely began before 1825, and thereafter it 
progressed slowly until the period of the Second 
Empire. It was never rapid and overwhelming as 
in England, or, much later, in Germany. But 
machinery, factories, and the use of iron in- 
creased; railroads were built, and the isolation 
of many of the pays, or districts, was mitigated, 
though rarely destroyed before the twentieth 
century. There have been compensations in the 
slow industrial advance of France. Economic 
crises have been felt since the late eighteenth 
century, but have generally been less severe than 
in England. Until the world wars of the present 
century France seemed calmer and more steadily 
prosperous, She expressed her emotions in poli- 
tics, rather than in a rapid and frequently ex- 
hausting progress of industry and trade. 


A SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


The development of the Industrial Revolution 
in France has been described in a large and grow- 
ing body of economic history, most of it a product 
of recent decades. The great history of the work- 
ing classes by Emile Levasseur, a pioneer work 
written in 1789,’ was not fully satisfactory to eco- 
nomic historians. Statistics were few and usually 
unreliable for the period before 1850, and bib- 
liographies on economic history did not exist. 
The catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
which still covers authors only, extended only to 
the letter “H.” Even ten years later several French 
scholars told me about the importance of Gen- 
eral Poncelet’s history of machinery in France,’ 
but none knew where it could be found. Forty 
years ago the chief sources readily available, other 
than Levasseur, and Villermé’s great book on 
labor in 1840,’ were the laws and decrees issued 
by the French government and the debates in 


the legislature and the comments upon them. 
Upon these sources were based the well known 
tariff histories of Ame* and Arnaune’ and the use- 
ful histories of French railroads by Audiganne® 
and von Kaufmann.’ 

In 1921 appeared Clapham’s Economic Devel- 
opment of France and Germany 1815-1914,° based 
on the old official sources, but written with the 
insight shown so brilliantly by this dean of 
British economic historians in his later works on 
his own country. Two years later was published 
the incomplete manuscript of what should have 
been a masterly treatment of the French Indus- 
trial Revolution written by a young Frenchman 
who had given his life for his country.® 

Only a few of the French teachers and writers 
who were training my generation of economic 
historians in work on the Industrial Revolution 
in France can be mentioned in a short article. 
Among the leaders I should name Henri Hauser, 
Marc Bloch, and Charles Schmidt; two members 
of the school of Human Geography, Albert 
Demangeon’” of the Sorbonne and Raoul 
Blanchard of the University of Grenoble;"! 
Edouard Dolléans,’* and Georges and Hubert 
Bourgin. All of us were personally inspired and 
directly encouraged by Henri Sée whose numer- 
ous books and articles appeared between 1921 and 
1937." 

It is possible now to study the mechanical in- 
ventions and commercial and industrial progress 
in France since the beginning of her Industrial 
Revolution and to show that the prohibitive 
tariff that existed until 1860 was not as serious a 
deterrent to progress as had been supposed. Eco- 
nomic history had grown to maturity in France. 
There is a constant succession of studies by 
French, English, and American scholars such as 
Ernest Labrousse of the Sorbonne,'* Louis 
Maurice Jouffroy,"° Georges Duveau,’® Henri 
Laufenburger, who wrote a masterly essay on the 
Industrial Revolution,'’ Robert Schnerb,'* W. O. 
Henderson,'® David Landes, Shepard Clough,” 
Claude Fohlen, David Pinkney, Rondo Cameron, 
Fritz Redlich,** Cavaillés,?* Vidalenc,?* and the 
writer of this article.** 
~ 1 Emile Levasseur. Histoire des classes ouviéres et de V'in- 
dustrie en France de 1789 a 1810. Paris, 1903. 2 vols. 2d ed. 

* Général Jean Victor Poncelet. Les machines et outils 
specialement employés a la fabrication des matiéres textiles 
Exposition universelle a Londres de 1851. Travaux de la 
commission francaise sur l'industrie des nations. Tome III, 
Parties I et II. Paris, 1858. 

*Louis René Villermé. Tableau de l'état physique et 
moral des ouvriers employés dans les manufactures de 
coton, delaine et de soie. Paris, 1840, 2 vols. 
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*Léon Amé. Etude sur les tarifs de douanes et sur les 
traités de commerce. 3d. ed. Paris, 1876. 2 vols. 

* Aiphonse Arnauné. Le commerce extérieur et les tarifs 
de douane. Paris: Alcan, 1911. 

*Armand Audiganne. Les chemins de fer chez tous les 
peuples aujourdhui et dans cent ans. Paris, 1858. 2 vols. 

‘Richard von Kaufmann. La Politique frangaise en 
matiére de chemins de fer. Paris, 1go00. 

* Sir John Harold Clapham, The Economic Development 
of France and Germany 1815-1914. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1921. 

*Charles Ballot. L’Introduction du machinisme dans 
Vindustrie frangaise. Paris: Rieder, 1923. 

” Albert Demangeon. La plaine picarde. Paris: Colin, 
1g05. Fine bibliography. 

“ Raoul Blanchard. La Flandre, Paris: Colin, 1905. 

“Edouard Dolleans. Histoire du mouvement ouvrier. 
I 1830-1871; IL 1871-1936; LIL 1921 4 nos jours. Paris: 
Colin, 1936, 1939, 1953. 

“These are nearly all embodied in his Historie éco- 
nomique de la France revised from his notes and edited by 
Robert Schnerb with an excellent bibliography. 1 Le 
moyen age et l’ancien régime; Il Les temps modernes. 
Paris: Colin, 1948, 1951. 

* Camille Ernest Labrousse. Esquisse du mouvement des 
prix en France au XVIII°* siecle. Paris: Dalloz, 1933. 2 vols. 

Ibid., La crise économique frangaise a la fin de l’ancien 
régime et au début de la Révolution. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1949. 


“Louis Maurice Jouffroy. Une étape de la construction 
des grandes lignes de chemins de fer en France. La ligne 
de Paris a la frontiére d’Allemagne 1825-1852. Paris; Dor- 
bon-Ainé, 1932. 4 vols. in 1. Excellent bibliography. 

* Georges Duveau. La vie ouviére en France sous le 
Second Empire, Paris: Gallimard, 1946. 

“ Henri Laufenburger. “L’Industrie cotonniére du Haut 
Rhin.” Revue politique et parlementarie 125, (1925) 380-403. 

* Robert Schnerb, Rouher et le Second Empire. Paris: 
Colin, 1949. 

* W. O. Henderson, Britain and Industrial Europe 1750- 
1870, Liverpool; University Press, 1954. 

* Shepard Bancroft Clough, France. A History of Na- 
tional Economics 1789-1939. New York: Scribner, 1939. 

* Fritz Redlich, “Jacques Laffitte and the Beginning of 
Investment Bankling in France.” Bulletin Business His- 
torical Society 22 (1948) 137-161. 

* Henri Cavaillés. La route frangaise. Paris: Colin, 1946. 

* Jean Vidalenc. Le departmentement de l’Eure sous la 
monarchie constitutionelle 1814-1848. Paris: Riviere, 1952. 
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UNFORGETTABLE AUTHORS 


As an educator, Michel de Montaigne (1533- 
1592) was a modern; twentieth century teachers 
may find in his Essays sanction for many ideas 
even today commonly regarded as “advanced 
practices.” In the following statement, taken from 
his essay “Of the Education of Children,” written 
about 1578, he gives us some of his ideas on the 
proper function of a teacher. His words sound 
strangely familiar today. 

“Most tutors never stop bawling into our ears, 
as though they were pouring water into a funnel; 
and our task is only to repeat what has been told 
us. I should like the tutor to correct this practice, 
and from the start, according to the capacity of 
the mind he has in hand, to begin putting it 
through its paces, making it taste things, choose 
them and discern them by itself; sometimes clear- 
ing the way for him, sometimes letting him clear 
his own way. I don’t want him to think and talk 
alone, I want him to listen to his pupil speaking 
in his turn. Socrates, and later Arcesilaus, first 
had their disciples speak and then they spoke 
to them. The authority of those who teach is 


often an obstacle to those who want to !earn. 
[Cicero]. ... 

“If, as is our custom, the teachers undertake 
to regulate many minds of such different capaci- 
ties and forms with the same lesson and a similar 
amount of guidance, it is no wonder if in a whole 
race of children they find barely two or three 
who reap any proper fruit from their instruction. 

“Let him not be asked for an account merely 
of the words of his lesson, but of its sense and sub- 
stance, and let him judge the profit he has made 
not by the testimony of his memory, but of his 
life. Let him be made to show what he has just 
learned in a hundred aspects, and apply it to as 
many different subjects, to see if he has yet thor- 
oughly grasped it and made it his own, taking 
stock of his progress by the pedagogical method 
of Plato. It is a sign of crudeness and indigestion 
to disgorge food just as we swallowed it. The 
stomach had not done its work if it has not 
changed the condition and form of what has been 
given it to cook. .. .” (Contributed by Ryland W. 
Crary and Otis Fellows.) 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
Offshore Oil and “Give-Away” 
Programs 


Isidore Starr 








F ONE still retains the ability to smile these 
days, he will find some humor in the juxta- 
position of the two cases that we shall sum- 

marize. Certainly the issues presented are worlds 
apart, but the Court’s conclusion might conceiv- 
ably be interpreted as being favorable towards 
give-away” programs. 


THe OrrsHore O11 Issug 


For some seventeen years now the Federal 
Government and some of the states have been 
engaged in litigation to determine the ownership 
of the lands, oil deposits, and other minerals 
underlying the coastal waters of the United 
States. In 1947 the Court decided against the 
claims of California, and in 1950 two important 
decisions were rendered against Texas and Loui- 
siana.' In these cases the Court spoke of the 
“paramount sovereignty” of the Federal Govern- 
men’ _ver the marginal lands. 

However, with immense resources at stake and 
millions of dollars of royalties at hand,’ several 
of the coastal states fought to obtain title to the 
offshore deposits, especially the oil. Undaunted 
by two judicial defeats, three states—California, 
Louisiana, and Texas--spearheaded a drive to 
obtain Congressional legislation overriding the 
high court. Aided by a Republican campaign 
promise in 1952, they succeeded. 

The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 provides in 
part: 


Title to and ownership of the lands beneath navigable 








The author continues his annual review of recent 
Supreme Court decisions with an analysis of the Off- 
shore Oil and “Give-Away” programs. 

Dr. Starr, who was awarded a John Hay Fellowship 
in the Humanities in 1952-1953, is the author of 
Human Rights in the United States, a publication of 
the Oxford Book Company. 








waters within the boundaries of the respective states, and 
the natural resources within such lands and waters. . . are 
hereby . . . recognized, confirmed, established, and vested 
in and assigned to the respective states. ... 


This new legislation applies to all states con- 
tiguous to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and to 
the Gulf of Mexico. States are granted title up to 
three miles from shore, but the authority of both 
Texas and Florida extends about ten and a half 
miles seaward. 

The constitutionality of this law was immedi- 
ately attacked by Alabama and Rhode Island. 
These lands, they argued, are held in trust by 
the Federal Government for all the states. To give 
this property away to some of the states is to take 
away the “equal footing” among all the states. 
Furthermore, such action not only extends state 
power into the domain of national responsibility, 
but it is also bound to interfere with the Federal 
Government's responsibility to provide for the 
common defense. 

In Alabama v. Texas et al., 347 U.S. 272 (1954), 
The Court in a per curiam* opinion denied per- 
mission to the two states to challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the law. The six to two ruling (Chief 
Justice Warren did not take part) was predicated 
on Article IV, Sec. 3, Cl. 2 of the United States 
Constitution, which provides: 

The Congress shall have the Power to dispose of and 
make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the 


Territory and other Property belonging to the United 
States. 


Under this provision, said the Court in its brief 
statement, the constitutional power of Congress 


* The Texas and Louisiana cases were summarized in the 
March, 1951, issue of Social Education. 

* The New York Times, March 21, 1954, Sec. 3, 1:8. 

*A per curiam (“by the court”) opinion is a statement 
by the Court setting forth the majority view. It differs 
from the more usual procedure in which a justice writes 
an opinion which is supported by a majority of the Court. 
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over the public lands is “without limitation.” 
Congress, as the p-oprietor of the public domain, 
“may deal with such lands precisely as a private 
individual may deal with his farming property.” 

Justice Reed’s concurring opinion discusses 
more fully the reasons why Rhode Island and 
Alabama should be precluded from testing the 
validity of the new statute. Title to the marginal 
lands, he asserts, belongs either to the United 
States or to the states. If to the latter, then the 
statute merely returns the property to the original 
owners. If to the former, then Congress, as a 
property owner, has “unlimited power to dispose 
of it.” He then concludes his line of reasoning: 

The United States holds resources and territory in trust 
for its citizens in one sense, but not in the sense that a 
private trustee holds for a cestui que trust. The responsi- 
bility of Congress is to utilize the assets that come into its 
hands as sovereign in the way that it decides is best for 
the future of the nation. That is what it has done here. 


Such Congressional determination as the legislation here is 
not subject to judicial review. 


He finds little merit in the argument that the 
cession of land to the states would affect or inter- 
fere in any way with the power and the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to protect the 
people against foreign and domestic enemies. The 
Statute states specifically that the United States 
retains all its navigational servitude and rights 
in and powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the constitutional 
purposes of commerce, navigation, national de- 
fense, arid international affairs.” 

But with this line of reasoning, Justice Black 
dissents. He finds the issues here “too grave and 
too doubtful” to deny the two petitioning states 
the right to file a complaint. Are the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans to be treated as “Territory” 
within the meaning of Article IV, Sec. 3? Can our 
Congress deed away at will thousands of miles of 
lands submerged under the ocean? And hovering 
over these questions, according to Justice Black, is 
the most important problem of all. 

For there is a great deal more involved than who gets 
what oil. Congress has here transferred to the states sub- 
stantial power over the Ocean. This necessarily makes less 
readily available the Nation’s power to protect the free- 
dom of the seas—a power essential to keep peace and 
friendship among the nations of t>z world. I cannot agree 


to deny these States a full opportunity to challenge the 
Act. 


Justice Douglas, in his dissent, agrees with Jus- 
tice Black’s that more than property rights are in- 
volved. He sees two issues arising from the new 
legislation. The first pertains to the relation of 
national sovereignty to the arteries of commerce. 


The marginal sea is not an oil well; it is more than a 
mass of water; it is a protective belt for the entire Nation 
over which the United States must exercise exclusive and 
paramount authority. The authority over it can no more 
be abdicated than any other of the great powers of the 
Federal Government. 


The second issue that calls for analysis involves 
the relation of the “equal footing” principle to 
the Submerged Lands Act. Since Alabama, Texas, 
Florida, and Louisiana were admitted into the 
Union “upon the same footing with the original 
thirteen states, in all respects whatever,” the peti- 
tioning states seem to have a substantial griev- 
ance. For under the new law several states are 
granted rights to a part of the national domain 
from which the others are excluded. Justice Doug- 
las concludes with a pointed comment: 

Alabama and Rhode Island can justly complain, So can 
the other States. Our Union is one of equal sovereigns, 
none entitled to preferment denied the others. That is 
what the “equal footing” standard means or it means noth- 
ing. Today powerful political forces are marshalled to wipe 
out our prior decisions for the benefit of a favored few. 
But those decisions were sound in constitutional theory 
and they should stand. If they presented a question suit- 
able for judicial review, so does the present controversy. 


“GivE-AWAY” PROGRAMS 


Are some of the radio and television quiz shows 
lotteries? Are they predominantly games of 
chance or garnes of skill? Are they forms of gamb- 
ing or are they legal?* 

To the uninitiated, perhaps a word of explana- 
tion is in order concerning the three programs 
which the Federal Communications Commission 
sought to ban from the airways: “Stop the Music” 
(American Broadcasting Company), “What's My 
Name” (National Broadcasting Company), and 
“Sing It Again” (Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem). Prizes are awarded to home listeners, selec- 
ted wholly or in part on the basis of chance, for 
correctly identifying musical selections, famous 
persons, or the subject described in parody lyrics. 
For the lucky or skillful guessers there are addi- 
tional prizes for identifying a “Mystery Melody” 
or the “Phantom Voice.” 

The issue in the case of Federal Communica- 
tions Commission v. American Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., 347 U.S. 284 (1954) was whether these pro- 
grams come under those FCC rules promulgated 
pursuant to Sec. 1304 of the U. S. Criminal Code, 
which prohibits the broadcasting of “. . . any lot- 


‘For a brief and interesting discussion of this subject, 
see Albert H. Morehead, “Is It Chance? Is It Skill? Is It 
Gambling?” The New York Times, Magazine Section, No- 
vember 29, 1953. 
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tery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme, offering 
prizes dependent in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance.” The FCC claimed that these programs 
were merely gambling devices that “utilize age- 
old appeal to get-rich-quick schemes” to exploit 
the cupidity of radio and television listeners. The 
lower court enjoined the federal agency from en- 
forcing its rules against “give-away” programs. 
The FCC appealed to the Supreme Court. 

In an eight to nothing decision (Justice Doug- 
las did not take part) the Court ruled that “give- 
away’ programs did not violate the lottery laws. 
In order to have a “lottery, gift enterprise, or 
similar scheme,” writes Chief Justice Warren for 
the Court, there must be present three essential 
elements: (1) the distribution of prizes; (2) ac- 
cording to chance; (3) for a consideration. 

Since all parties to the litigation agreed that 
the prizes on these programs are distributed ac- 
cording to chance, the point at issue became 
whether the home contestants furnished the third 
element—the necessary consideration. 

The FCC argued that the consideration re- 
quirement was satisfied because there accrued 
“material benefits to stations and advertisers from 
an increased radio audience to be exposed to 
advertising.” The broadcasting companies re- 
plied that merely listening to a broadcast did not 
constitute consideration by the home audience. 

The Chief Justice points out that an analysis of 
American decisions on the subject of lotteries has 
never held that contestants listening at home to a 


radio or television program satisfied the consider- 
ation requirement. Listening is the only effort re- 
quired of participants; home contestants are not 
required to purchase anything, to pay an admis- 
sion price, or even to leave their homes. Under 
these circumstances, it is “stretching the statute 
to the breaking point to give it an interpretation 
that would make such programs a crime.” It is 
revealing that neither the Post Office Department, 
which has permitted the mailing of circulars ad- 
vertising “give-away” programs, nor the Attorney 
General has taken any action in this matter. 

The concluding paragraph of the opinion 
might be considered a reprimand to the FCC. 

It is apparent that these so-called “give-away” programs 
have long been a matter of concern to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; that it believes these programs 
to be the old lottery evil under a new guise, and that they 
should be struck down as illegal devices appealing to cupid- 
ity and the gambling spirit. It unsuccessfully sought to 
have the Department of Justice take criminal action 
against them. Likewise, without success, it urged Congress 
to amend the law to specifically prohibit them. The Com- 
mission now seeks to accomplish the same result through 
agency regulations. In doing so, the Commission has over- 
stepped the boundaries of interpretation and hence has 
exceeded its rule-making power. Regardless of the doubts 
held by the Commission and others as to the social value 
of the programs here under consideration, such adminis 
trative expansion of Sec. 1304 [of the Criminal Code] does 
not provide the remedy. 


And so, certain of our states have their offshore 
oil royalties, and many of our fellow citizens have 
their opportunities for “give-aways” prizes. 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


Job Snelling, “a gander-shanked yankee” ped- 
dler, went into business in the South during the 
1830's. David Crockett, backwoodsman and “char- 
acter” in his own right, reported that the Yankee 
“was considered as sharp as a steel trap, and as 
bright as a pewter button.” Crockett then pro- 
ceeded in his own inimitable way to elaborate 
upon this general theme: 

“Job was by no means popular; he boasted of 
always being wide awake, and that any one who 
could take him in, was free to do so, for he came 
from a stock, that sleeping or waking had always 
one eye open, and the other not more than half 
closed. The whole family were geniuses. His 
father was the inventor of wooden nutmegs, by 
which Job said he might have made a fortune, if 
he had . . . kept the business in his own hands; 
his mother Patience manufactured the first white 


oak pumpkin seeds of the mammoth kind and 
turned a pretty penny the first season; and his 
aunt Prudence was the first to discover that corn 
husks, steeped into tobacco water, would make as 
handsome Spanish wrappers as ever came from 
Havana, and that oak leaves would answer all the 
purpose of filling, for no one could discover the 
difference except the man who smoked them, and 
then it would be too late to make a stir about it. 
Job, himself, bragged of having made some use- 
ful discoveries; the most profitable of which was 
the art of converting mahogany sawdust into 
cayenne pepper, which he said was a profitable 
and safe business; for the people have been so 
long accustomed to having dust thrown in their 
eyes, that there wasn’t much danger of being 
found out.” (From the Life of David Crockett, 
Chap. 23) 





Human Geography and History 


John Wesley Coulter 





——_ 





UMAN geography is dominated by the 

idea of the spatial environment, the 

areal relationships of human societies. 
‘The geographer’s unique contribution to the 
social sciences is the study of the organization of 
space. History, on the other hand, is a recitation 
of human facts which succeed each other in time. 
It gives perspective to human geography in that 
the past perpetuates itself by ways of doing things 
which have left their marks on the cultural sur- 
face of the earth. Human geography in return 
provides a cross-section of history at a given 
moment. The two sciences thus arrive at the same 
goal—a knowledge of man—by two different 
methods. 

The present is made clear by the past. For 
instance, the human geography of Provence in 
southern France is unintelligible without refer- 
ring to events of hundreds of years ago. The little 
settlement of Moustiers owes its origin and its 
name (from Monasterium) to a colony of monks 
brought there by a bishop in A.D. 432. Its reputa- 
tion for earthenware was established in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and came 
to an end in 1874 when the last kiln ceased to 
operate.’ Similarly in the vicinity of Grasse near 
the Mediterranean coast, thousands of acres of 
violets, geraniums, jasmines, and orange trees 
evidence a perfume business based initially on a 
scented oil industry carried on in the Middle Ages. 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of historical 
influence upon the modern cultural landscape 
may be seen in the villages of Gourdon, Mougins, 
and Eze, three of some half a hundred Provencal 
towns and villages which owe their impractical, 
even inaccessible, sites to a period when security 
was the most important requisite for settlement. 
Built on rocky promontories, away from the fields 
of their inhabitants, and distant from any plenti- 
ful supply of water, they were surrounded by 
ramparts the remains of which can still be seen. 








The author of this article, a professor of geography 
at the University of Cincinnati, recently spent several 
months in the mid-Pacific where he was engaged in a 
study of over-population on the islands. 








These few examples among many show how his- 
torical events can intervene in that which we 
would call the normal present-day relationships 
of man to the earth. Every cultural landscape is, 
therefore, the reflection of its history. 

To understand many old French settlements, 
bound inextricably to their past, one must study 
the history of the clearing of arable land, of 
deforestation, of the partition of land, of works 
of drainage and of embankment. A traveler along 
the Mediterranean coast cannot help noticing 
traces of early human planning made at times 
when man was not yet aided by machinery: old 
roads, lines of bushes marking ancient limits, 
very old plantations of chestnuts or olives, walls 
of dry rock, walls of mud supported by posts, flat 
or pent-house roofs covered with tiles—character- 
istics which are important to the geographer and 
the historian as well as picturesque to the visitor. 
Boulevards encircling Paris, parts of Grenoble 
and other towns in France are fully comprehen- 
sible only when we remember that they follow the 
lines of former ramparts, Massive stone walls in 
some rural areas mark the sites of ancient abbeys. 
Little islets of people alien to the populations of 
the surrounding regions testify to migrations 
which occurred at some time in the past. Never- 
theless, all these belong to the present as phe- 
nomena which can be seen and therefore fall 
within the field of human geography. 


N OTHER parts of the world, comparable 
stages in different ethnic groups are related to 
their history. The cultural landscape of islands 
in the Pacific betokens the history of the associa- 
tion of indigenous peoples with those of Euro- 
pean ancestry, Hawaii, subjected to American in- 
fluence for nearly 150 years, is now really a pro- 
jection into the Pacific of the mainland of the 
United States as far as way of living is concerned. 
The Polynesians in those islands use their land 
in much the same way as Americans. In parts of 
Western Samoa little affected by the administra- 
tion of New Zealand during the last thirty years 


?The modern industry in the village goes back only to 
1929. 
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and that of the Germans before it, Polynesians 
raise their crops in the same way as their ancestors 
did hundreds of years ago. The Fijians have 
reached a stage in between the two. In those 
islands the British government has introduced 
the natives to a system of peasant farming which 
they have superimposed on their old cooperative- 
communal type of land utilization. There are 
stages in the historical development of ethnic 
groups as shown by their systems of farming. 
Again the history of progress or recession in 
technology which changes the value of a site has 
an important implication for geography. A shore 
line with its rocky promontories or deep indenta- 
tions is not once and for all a given datum as far 
as the initiative of man is concerned. There are 
no coastlines attractive or repulsive in themselves. 
Some would wish to attribute civilizing aptitudes 
to articulated shorelines, rich in shelters and able 
to assure intimate contact between land and sea. 
Piracy flourished for two thousand years along 
the rocky coast and in small caves of the Medi- 
terranean. It was the breakdown of the Ottoman 
Empire and policing by the French and British 
navies after the former captured Algiers in 1890, 
also the necessity of security on the road to Suez, 
but especially the advent of steam navigation 
which finally put an end to it. The coasts of 
Brittany were, during the epoch of sailboats, 
favorable to the development of French maritime 
life. But with the advent of large steam-propelled 
vessels, those shorelines became only the haunts 
of fishermen. Saint Malo was in the eighteenth 
century one of the better French ports, but is 
superseded by many others now. History fur- 
nishes the answer for the fact that Mediterranean 
seaports declined in the sixteenth century follow- 
ing the circumnavigation of Africa, and that some 
revived after the opening of the Suez canal. Per- 
haps the most striking example of the relation- 
ship of the history of technological development 
to geography is furnished by islands in the 
Pacific. Before the coming of airplanes, Baker, 


Jarvis and a score of small islands in the Pacific 
lay unclaimed. Two or three governments now 
claim them because of their value as air bases. 


HE human geographer must march in step 

with the historian. Of course, work in history 
employs a particular technique of research. The 
geographer gets the benefit of the data uncovered 
by that research as he does that of the botanist or 
other natural scientist and of the cartographer. 
The two disciplines are sisters, pursuing together 
the knowledge of man. Human geography be- 
longs to the family of social sciences which are 
fundamentally historic as well as economic, social 
and cultural. Where the boundaries of these 
sciences lie matters little. The only people who 
are really inconvenienced are cataloguers and 
librarians. 

The earth is the stage where the activity of man 
unfolds. Its present aspect is only an instantane- 
ous photograph in relationship to the constant 
modifications which it presents. History is for peo- 
ple what geology is for topography. The present 
surface of the earth is too closely attached to the 
past geologically to be explained without it. In 
regard to their organization of space, the present 
circumstances of many groups of people are too 
much attached to the past to be explained with- 
out history.? 

* The close association of history and human geography 
in France stems from the leadership of Vidal de la Blache 
(1865-1918). Hellenist, archaeologist and historian, he led 
the development of an approach emphasizing the past and 
the human factor rather than the less pliable physical en- 
vironment in its bearing on society. In England and in 
America the impress of the German scholars, Humboldt 
(1769-1859) and Ratzel (1844-1904) have weighed heavily on 
geographic thinking. Their scholarship in geography aimed 
largely at showing the relationship of man to the natural 
sciences. Vidal's concepts, however, indelibly impressed 
upon French thinking, have preserved for it a broader out- 
look than that enjoyed by the Germans. He developed the 
idea that human geography is tied to history by multiple 
bonds which are not bonds of subjection but those of 
mutual interdependence. 





“In a breakdown of sane judgment as general as the present one, there are no 
physicians mankind can turn to for treatment. If light comes it will be through 
self-help; by vigils and self-examinations that may terminate in acts of grace that 
have heretofore been inconceivable; and in those preparatory efforts each of us 
has a part to play. Our first obligation is the restoration of our own capacity to 
be human; to think and feel as whole men, not as specialists, not as ideologists, 
not as partisans and experts, not as political or religious sectarians, not as tribalists 
and nationalists, but as exponents of what is veritably human.” (Lewis Mumford, 
In the Name of Sanity. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954. p. 5) 





What Other Journals are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








PoorRLy TRAINED SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


A study of the training of social studies teach- 
ers in Florida concludes: “There are too few 
teachers teaching the social studies who are certi- 
fied for the social studies. There are too few 
social studies teachers with sufficient content 
background of study. Certified social studies 
teachers are not being fully utilized for teaching 
the social studies. There is a lack of common 
courses, especially for the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. There are too few social studies teachers 
who are keeping up-to-date through graduate 
studies. And, finally, there is real opportunity for 
completely trained social studies instructors; 
there is no surplus of such in Florida.” Reported 
by John B. MacQuiddy, Cairo, Georgia, in 
Trends (Florida Council) for October, 1953. Few 
would deny that this is an accurate description of 
the situation in all other states as well. The study 
also notes that sixty-one different courses were 
offered in grades 7-12, with the subject-centered 
curriculum dominating. 


REPORTERS FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


The most complete report on the National 
Council Annual Meeting at Buffalo of any local- 
state journal was found in the March, 1954, The 
Councilor (Illinois Council for the Social Stud- 
ies), which was a special Convention Issue. In 
addition to reprinting the presidential address, 
summaries of several general meetings, panel dis- 
cussions, and committee sessions were reported by 
a committee of reporters under the direction of 
Miss Hazel Phillips, Argo Community High 
School, Argo, Illinois. This would seem to be an 
effective practice which might well be adopted by 
other local groups. Plan now to assign reporters 
to cover different sections of the Indianapolis 
meeting. Various members can report on the 
meetings which they attend and assistance can 








Starting with this issue, Social Education proposes 
to bring to its readers from time to time notes and ex- 
cerpted articles from local and state social studies 
publications. We are indebted to Dr. Harris L. Dante 
of Kent University in Kent, Ohio, for this new feature. 
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also be secured from the official recorders who 
will be present at each meeting. 


A Hisrory-Economics UNIT ON 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM 


“This unit consisted of the regular chronologi- 
cal study of the economic and social history of 
the period 1875-1914 and a series of lecture-dis- 
cussions devoted to the study of our economic 
system. This was paralleled by a student's study 
of a large corporation of his choice. In this way 
the lessons learned from the study of history and 
economics were applied to a specific, present-day 
case study. 

“The general discussion of our economic sys- 
tem including am analysis of its various char- 
acteristics, the story of the various types of busi- 
ness units, of the factors employed in production, 
credit facilities, and markets. Using the felt-board 
technique the subject “How Our Business Sys- 
tem Operates” was built up step by step. Each 
phase in the creation of a business enterprise 
was developed including its relationship with 
its customers, competitors, stockholders, employ- 
ees, Management and government. In order to 
supply this practical knowledge twenty of our 
leading corporations and labor unions were 
asked to supply materials such as annual reports, 
histories, biographical sketches, labor contracts 
and booklets, product summaries, and research 
and development pamphlets. 

“Each student selected a corporation for inten- 
sive study. In addition to the special corporation 
packets, books, pamphlets, magazines and news- 
papers were used. A guide sheet “Our Economic 
System’’ provided the students with an outline of 
study problems. The first series of questions con- 
cerned the origin of the corporation, reasons for 
its success, and the part the leadership played in 
this success. 

“The next series of questions dealt with the 
organization of a typical corporation. An organi- 
zational diagram was placed on the blackboard, 
and such general principles as deputy-principal 
relationship, horizontal cooperation, staff work, 
chain of command, and the duties of executive 
management were explained and discussed. The 
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student in studying his own corporation’s organi- 
zational structure began to realize its complexity 
and the variety of job opportunities in a large 
corporation. 

“In studying the financial background of the 
corporation, emphasis was placed on the annual 
report, the financial sheet of the newspaper, and 
the place of the stock and commodities exchange 
in our economic system. The annual report of a 
typical corporation was analyzed in class, and 
the terminology and general accounting prin- 
ciples were explained. Each student, with the 
help of a special booklet, studied the annual 
report of his corporation. He placed himself in 
the position of a stockholder or investor studying 
the corporation and computed price earnings, 
ratios, inventory turnover, book value, net work- 
ing capital, and other significant statistics. With 
this data he attempted to assess the financial posi- 
tion of the corporation. 

“While discussing bonds, preferred stock, and 
common stock, the student pretended to purchase 
100 shares of common and 10 shares of preferred 
stock in his corporation. These shares were later 
sold, and after brokerage fees and taxes were de- 
ducted, a profit or loss was determined. Many 
students became quite familiar with the financial 
sheet of the newspaper. 

“A part of the study that proved to be particu- 
larly interesting to many of the students was the 
section that centered on products, research, ma- 
chines and engineering development. They re- 
ceived a better idea of the raw materials neces- 
sary, the complicated tools used in modern 
industry, and the continuing effort to improve 
and develop products. 

“The place of the customer in our economic 
system had been stressed in our general discus- 
sion. The students were now beginning to ap- 
preciate the part played by salesmanship and 
advertising in developing brand names, good will 
and securing markets for the products. As the 
corporations studied were large, the students 
found that foreign markets and raw materials 
were becoming increasingly important. 

“Another major part of the corporation study 
dealt with labor-management relations. The his- 
tory of the 1gth century had shown a pattern of 
violence and force. In order to understand the 
changes in philosophy, goals and methods, a 1954 
labor-management agreement for a local corpora- 
tion was studied. The 19th century capitalist 
would be amazed by the wide variety of benefits 
covered by such an agreement. Such terms as 
arbitration, seniority rights, jurisdictional dis- 


putes and union shop became familiar. The stu- 
dents then began research on the labor-manage- 
ment relations and problems of their corporation. 

“One of the problems that proved to be most 
difficult to study was that of the problems facing 
executive management. Research and discussion 
centered around decisions concerning anti-trust 
and other court actions, contemplated mergers, 
expansion plans, and new products. 

“Following the corporation study, a series of 
questions involving the main advantages and 
problems of the American free enterprise were 
studied, changes in our standards of living during 
the last 50 years were discussed, and an attempt 
was made to understand the striking changes. 

“The class was now divided into small groups 
for the discussion of such questions as: “What 
made your corporation successful?” “Do you 
think executive management is overpaid?” “If 
your corporation faced a recession, would you 
cut wages, dividends, research, advertising, engi- 
neering, prices, or production?” Other interest- 
ing discussions developed around such questions 
as: “Do you think the corporation you studied 
was fair in its relations with its employees, cus- 
tomers, and the community?” or “Do you think 
a person can become rich under present-day con- 
ditions?” or “Which is most important to the 
worker: job freedom or job security?” 

“After the students had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their research, a comprehensive test was ad- 
ministered. It dealt with the general principles of 
the free enterprise system and the corporation 
study. Later a student evaluation was made by 
a professional writer who interviewed groups of 
students and also by a written questionnaire.” 
(From an article in The Wiscouncilor, April, 
1954, by Ivan Williams, Neenah High School.) 


TIME FOR A CHANGE 


“It’s time for a change in the high school social 
studies curriculum. What with a new Regents 
curriculum for social studies in the junior and 
senior high schools, and a committee now revis- 
ing the City’s syllabi, perhaps this is the time to 
suggest that the time has come to make really 
fundamental changes. 

“The course in the twelfth year should be 
World History. The intellectual maturity and 
emotional responsiveness required for this rela- 
tively difficult area of history makes it essential 
that we teach this subject at the highest level 
of the secondary schools. Those who have to con- 
vey the evolutionary unfolding of world drama 

(Concluded on page 312) 





New Horizons in Geography 


H. Phillip Bacon 











EVERAL years ago John Kirtland Wright 
in delivering the presidential address be- 
fore the Association of American Geog- 

raphers spoke on the subject “Terrae Incognitae: 
The Place of the Imagination in Geography.’ 
Although Dr. Wright’s remarks were addressed 
primarily to college professors and other profes- 
sional geographers, there are certain implications 
for elementary education in his intriguing title. 
As anyone who has ever worked with children 
knows, there is no more fertile field for the culti- 
vation of irhagination than in the mind of an ele- 
mentary school youngster. 


Terrae Incognitae 


Unknown regions are not of necessity those few 
remaining portions of our earth’s surface deep 
in the heart of the lush rain forest of the Amazon 
or on. the windswept ice cap of Antarctica that 
remain untrod by the feet of Wesiern man. For 
most little children embarking on the voyage of 
learning, almost all territory outside their back- 
yard and the street to school is unexplored. 

What a wonderful opportunity awaits the 
teacher who still can respond to the call of ad- 
venture. Here is a chance to serve as native guide 
and interpreter to a group of enthusiastic ex- 
plorers setting out to conquer unknown regions. 
Guiding a party of primary grade adventurers 
into the uncharted regions of the home com- 
munity demands perhaps even more planning 
and training than that required of a guide for 
an African safari. In the upper elementary cur- 
riculum, where foreign shores are sighted on 
the horizon, the possibilities for exploration and 
adventure become even greater. Terrae incognitae 
truly abounds even within the rather confined 
realm of the geography texts, maps, globes and 
other teaching materials of an elementary school 
classroom. 








The author of this article, whose teaching experi- 
ence ranges from the fourth grade through college, is 
now a graduate assistant in the geography depart- 
ment at the George Peabody College For Teachers in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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T IS unusual today to find a teacher who still 

believes that the geographical phase of the 
elementary school curriculum should basically 
consist of memorizing lists of countries, capitals, 
and products. Nevertheless, too often much geog- 
raphy is reduced to this level due to a lack of 
preparation, understanding, and imagination on 
the part of the teacher. 

Just plain reading about an unfamiliar country 
can be painfully dull to many a fourth or fifth 
grader, but if he were to travel to that country 
his attitude would rapidly change to one of genu- 
ine interest. Traveling to these foreign lands may 
be the very procedure necessary to expand the 
horizon of the classroom. These geographical 
horizons can be stretched by means of vicarious 
traveling if the teacher will call upon the store- 
house of imagination available in the minds of 
her children. No doubt every teacher has had 
students with unlimited capacities for daydream- 
ing. Properly directed this talent may be put to 
constructive use in helping to open new vistas 
through the windows of the imagination. 

Just turning the mind of a ten-year old loose 
to roam through the world may result in some 
odd conceptions of lands and peoples. However, 
a few seeds of information planted in the pro- 
ductive soil of a child’s imagination will yield 
harvests of interest and adventure. The problem 
for the teacher, then, is the guidance of the child's 
imaginative powers so that he can project him- 
self into the region or country being studied. The 
historian, of course, has a similar problem in at 
tempting to project himself back through time 
into the particular age that he is studying. Among 
historians this technique is called historical- 
mindedness. The problem of mental projection 
for the little geographer does not contain the 
difficulty of combining time-space ideas that is 
necessary in history since in elementary school 
geography we are largely concerned with the pres- 
ent. Our projection, therefore, involves only the 
space concept. 


‘John K. Wright, “Terrae Incognitae: The Place of the 
Imagination in Geography,” Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers. 37: 1-15 (March, 1947). 
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HETHER one is beginning a unit on the 

home community, or a foreign country, 
a starting point is essential. The children need 
to understand the location of the area being 
studied in relation to the home place. In the case 
of a study of the local community the point of 
departure might be either the school building or 
the individual homes of the students; in the case 
of a foreign land the port of embarkation should 
be the home community. In other words, a point 
of primary importance in the guidance of the 
imagination in elementary school geography is, 
“Where are we now in relation to where we are 
going?” 

With maps drawn and routes of travel laid out, 
the boys and girls will begin to express interest 
in learning something about the place to be 
visited. Before reading about the new land to 
be explored, however, interest can be further 
awakened and the wheels of the imagination can 
be oiled through the use of motion pictures, film 


strips, and slides. An understanding of the loca- 
tion of the new land plus a glimpse into this 
region through the medium of visual aids should 
stimulate the imaginative powers of the children 
to the point where a flood of questions will be 
forthcoming. The area must be thoroughly ex- 
plored to find the answers to these questions 
through the use of texts, library sources, maps, 
charts, pictures, models, and the guided imagina- 
tion of both the pupils and the teacher. 

Skillful teaching demands enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher. In the geography class the 
teacher must be genuinely excited about the pros- 
pects of visiting a new land. This enthusiasm 
and excitement is contagious and the children 
under her direction will be eager to set out on the 
new adventure. Children like to “make believe.” 
Geography offers the possibility of utilizing their 
imaginative powers in a constructive manner. It 
offers them an opportunity to explore a world of 
terrae incognitae from their own classrooms. 





WHAT OTHER JOURNALS ARE SAYING 
(Continued from page 310) 


to tenth-year, or even eleventh-year, students 
know that the simplifications required mutilate 
a course of potentially unparalleled richness. Per- 
haps, with the aid of twelfth-year English teach- 
ers, this World History course could become a 
study in the humanities, including the reading of 
selections from some of the cultural masterpieces. 

“The eleventh year should be devoted to a 
course in the problems of American democracy 
from 1865 to the present. Here there would be 
time to integrate the principles of economics and 
of political science into the study of the emer- 
gence of America as a World Power. 

“The course for the first half of the tenth year 
should center around the development of social 
studies skills. Here there should be available an 
opportunity to teach leisurely the effective read- 
ing of newspapers and books, elementary types 
of research, methods of doing homework, pro- 
cedures in oral reports, and use of library and 
community resources. The work could be cen- 
tered particularly around the study of current 
problems of local government. The second half 
of the tenth year should have a course in Ameri- 
can history from colonial times to 1865. 

“Star gazing? Perhaps. What do you think?” 
(Isidore Starr in A.T.S.S. Bulletin, November, 
1953 [Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
in the City of New York)). 


CONSERVATION 


The April 1954, The Councilor (Illinois Coun- 
cil) is devoted to conservation. It features articles 
on the subject and numerous references including 
a bibliography of children’s books on conserva- 
tion, films, and an outline for teaching conserva- 
tion, in rural elementary schools. Among other 
sources it is noted that over thirty state depart- 
ments of education provide valuable teaching 
guides and other materials on this topic. 


ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


The February 1954 issue of The Reporter com- 


memorated the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Greater Cleveland Council for the Social Studies. 
It reviews the chronology of this large local 
council and contains valuable statistics relating 
to the population, economic, and educational 
growth of the Cleveland area. 


Recorp LocaAL MATERIALS ON TAPES 


Robert Paulson in an article “The Voices of 
the Past Are Lost?” in the Jowa Council, January, 
1954, urges social studies classes to make use of 
the tape recorder to interview elderly persons, 
community leaders and others, as a means of pre- 
serving the voices of the past, thus building a 
valuable library of local materials. 





Junior Historians 


Elizabeth Neeb 








ORKING in cooperation with local 

and state historical societies and with 

the American Institute of Architects’ 
Committee on Conservation of Historic Build- 
ings, the junior high school students of Durfee 
Intermediate School had an educational experi- 
ence that proved to be both interesting and, in 
terms of learning, highly profitable. 

The project grew out of a study of state and 
local history being carried on in the social studies 
classes. During the course of this work, the pupils 
became so interested in pictures of early days in 
Michigan that they decided to make a thorough 
study of one particular village. 

The first problem was to select the village that 
the pupils wanted to study. They began by check- 
ing maps of Metropolitan Detroit and locating 
the sites of early villages. They then wrote to 
township clerks for information about the oldest 
schools, early churches, mills, taverns, stores, and 
homes of historical significance. 

After the pupils selected a village, they tackled 
the job of research. Some students took pictures; 
others interviewed people who could help them 
secure the historical data they needed; still others 
made detailed lists of the condition of the exteri- 
ors of the buildings, the types of construction, the 
kind of materials that had been used in the con- 
struction, and many other physical characteristics. 
Wherever possible, the names of the architects 
and the builders, as well as the former owners 
and present occupants, were added to the infor- 
mation about each historical building. 

One expedition led to another. Some students 
who couldn’t go on the excursions spent much 
time doing research work in the library. The 
Burton Historical Library contains the most com- 
plete records of Detroit and Michigan, and much 
helpful information was gathered there. 

A democratic friendly spirit permeated the 
class as the planning, execution, narration and 
evaluation evolved. This type of project pro- 








The author or this article, who directed the project 
here described, teaches in the Durfee Intermediate 
School in Detroit. 








vided for individual differences. Several students 
developed and enlarged the negatives of the pic- 
tures they had taken. Others wrote illustrated 
pamphlets. These booklets included sketches of 
maps and old buildings. Still others created large 
cloth embroidered maps on which their historical 
finds were located. 

We hope, as an end product, to produce a 
book, each page containing a five-by-eight photo- 
graph with all pertinent information concerning 
each centennial building. If this proves to be too 
expensive, or if for some other reason we find it 
not feasible to undertake, the Michigan and De- 
troit Historical Societies have indicated that 
they are interested in a duplication of the results 
of our historical research. 


S A result of their self-directed activity, and 
particularly of their experiences in inter- 
viewing people, the pupils developed a larger 
measure of poise and emotional maturity. They 
met certain basic needs, among them the need to 
participate, to belong, and to succeed. They be- 
came interested in new hobbies, including pho- 
tography and historical research, and, as a conse- 
quence, began to learn new uses for their leisure 
time. Not least important, they began to develop 
qualities of leadership. 

Further evaluation disclosed that the project 
brought people in the community a greater un- 
derstanding of the school and its functions. Out- 
standing resource people spoke to our Junior His- 
torians. Newspaper publicity helped to interpret 
school activities to the community. The use of 
local resources brought the school and the com- 
munity closer together. Finally, parents became 
more genuinely interested in local history. 

Students became aware of the changing pat- 
terns of the cultural, social and economic life in 
the past one hundred years. Pupils learned from 
personal experience of the need to keep historical 
records and of the responsibility that citizens 
have to preserve their cultural, historical and 
architectural heritage. There is every reason to 
believe that the junior high school pupils of 
Durfee Intermediate School will continue to use 
their influence to preserve old historical and 
architectural landmarks. 





Preparation for College 
Helen I. McIntyre and Constance C. Murray 








ODAY, as in the early days of our country, 

one of the major aims of the secondary 

school is to prepare boys and girls for col- 
lege. Particularly is this a concern of the school 
in a residential, suburban community like Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, where, in 1953, 41 percent 
of the graduating class enrolled in degree-grant- 
ing colleges—almost twice the national average. 
Although this is only one of the goals of the high 
school it is the responsibility of the social studies 
teachers to work towards this goal by cooperation 
with other departments and by their own stand- 
ards and procedures. 

The one year of United States History required 
by Massachusetts law is certainly not adequate, 
either for the development of skills in this field 
or for acquainting the pupil with the amount of 
factual information necessary for acquiring un- 
derstanding of the development of world civiliza- 
tions. In Lexington High School, every pupil is 


required to take a social studies course each year: 


Ninth grade—Community Life 

Tenth grade—Modern History 
Eleventh grade—United States History 
Twelfth grade—American Problems. 


The only exceptions are for students whose 
chosen college requires an unusual amount of 
mathematics or language. In 1953, eight were ex- 
cused for this reason. 

The plan of organization in all the classes 
is basically the same. There is a tendency to 
homogenous groupings, although this is not car- 
ried out strictly. Most classes use a modified unit 
plan for dividing the year’s work. No one text- 
book is assigned to the classes; instead pupils 
are expected to read several of the standard texts 
in the field and to refer to as many other sources 
as possible. Bibliographies are prepared by the 








The authors of this article, both of whom teach in 
the Lexington (Massachusetts) High School, were 
prompted to describe their own social studies program 
by an article which appeared in the March 1954 issue 
of Social Education (Robert W. Lougee, “Preparation 
for Basic College History”). 








pupil as the work continues and are always re- 
quired in reports or in special oral work. 

Although each grade contributes its back- 
ground of skills and knowledge, it is in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades that, quite naturally, 
the preparation for college work is intensified. 
Here, too, we follow similar procedures. Each 
class is organized and groups within the class 
organize for special work or responsibilities. The 
class follows parliamentary procedure each day 
with pupils acting as class officers. Oral presenta- 
tions are important, including individual reports, 
panel discussions, round-table discussions, com- 
mittee reports, and general class discussion. Much 
emphasis is placed on having each member of the 
class make a worthwhile contribution to the class 
in some form of oral work each day. 

The social studies department cannot alone, we 
believe, develop adequately the skills which will 
prepare the pupils for college. It is as a result of 
our cooperative program with the English de- 
partment in Lexington that we feel we have been 
most successful. It is perhaps too often said that 
every good teacher must be an English teacher! 
We believe it, however. The college demands use 
of a variety of sources, intelligent analysis and 
evaluation of material read, the ability to express 
oneself clearly in written or oral work, good 
listening habits, and the willingness to work on 
one’s own with maturity and responsibility. 
These are the skills we hope to teach. 


READING SKILLS 


First, students must know how to read. Many 
boys and girls brought up on the study of the 
single textbook too easily accept as absolute 
truth any fact or judgment printed in the text. 
The discovery, postponed until the eleventh 
grade, that one historian may praise Jackson 
while another may condemn him for the same 
quality or action is a very disturbing one. For a 
teacher to criticize the textbook is heresy! In- 
variably the pupil seizes the book, thumbs 
through the pages, points to the printed page and 
remarks, “But the book says . . .” One of our first 
jobs in both English and social studies is to point 
out repeatedly these varying viewpoints, to re- 
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quire many different sources, and to lead pupils 
to think about their reading, not merely to par- 
rot it. Furthermore, students must learn to adapt 
their reading methods to the nature and purpose 
of the assignment. One of the most common com- 
plaints of the college freshman concerns the 
length of the assignment. He is unable to dis- 
tinguish between the detailed reading demanded 
by a scientific text and the reading for ideas char- 
acteristic of some social studies sources. We must 
prepare the pupil for these different requirements 
by teaching him the various methods of reading: 
to skim, to read for detail, to look for the central 
thought. If he learns to use these skills, his use of 
written materials will be more effective. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


A second skill we are concerned with is that of 
written expression. The need to work with the 
English department to improve the writing 
ability of the high school graduate is obvious. 
No criticism is more often levelled at the high 
school by the college than that we fail to teach 
clarity or expression. The increased use of ob- 
jective tests has made the essay-type question al- 
most obsolete, but we do not believe that real 
understanding of a subject in social studies can 
be shown by a pupil’s ability to put checks and 
numbers in the right spaces. Pupils repeatedly 
ask, ‘“‘Why should grammar and spelling count? 
This is history.” How can both departments work 
together to break down this attitude and teach 
principles of good writing? First, the social stud- 
ies teachers agree that all written work in their 
classes shall be in the form required by the Eng- 
lish department. Both departments in Lexington 
use the essay-type test with the development of 
the paragraph and the form taught by the Eng- 
lish teachers. Papers are frequently exchanged 
so that a history paper is given a grade by the 
English teacher as well. Pupils who fail to write 
well on tests or reports in social studies may be 
asked to take their paper to their English teacher 
for correction and suggestion. Occasionally, the 
subject for an English test on paragraph develop- 
ment may be from United States History or 
American Problems. A paper written for Eng- 
lish will use the problem solving steps so fa- 
miliar in social studies. Emphasis is always on 
clarity, organization, and the use of specific il- 
lustrations to back up general statements. 

The main project for the college preparatory 
classes in the eleventh and twelfth grades is 
preparation of a source theme, to familiarize 
pupils with simple research methods. The subject 


of the theme is a problem related either to Ameri- 
can History or to American Problems; therefore, 
the social studies teachers assist with the selection 
of the topic and the development of bibliography. 
The English teachers assume the responsibility 
for teaching correct procedures. Each project is 
broken down into a series of steps which must 
be completed at a specific time and checked by 
the English teacher concerned. These steps in- 
clude the following: submitting an area of study, 
narrowing the area to a sufficiently limited sub- 
ject, preparing the bibliography, taking card 
notes, making the outline, writing the first draft 
and the final draft, with footnoting if desired. 
Two grades are given to each paper, one by the 
English teacher and the other by the social stud- 
ies teacher who checks bibliography, accuracy of 
facts, and validity of judgment. Thus, we attempt 
to train our boys and girls in the two most es- 
sential skills, reading and writing. 


LipRARY WoRK 


A third way in which preparation for college 
work may be carried out by social studies teach- 
ers is by encouraging frequent and correct use 
of the library. In Lexington, every class in the 
eleventh grade is given a series of lessons by the 
librarian on the use of special reference books, 
the vertical file, the Reader’s Guide. First lessons 
in the use of the library come in the junior high 
school. Time is spent emphasizing basic references 
used in social studies courses and on standard col- 
lections and sources in this field as well as in other 
areas such as English and science. In our assign- 
ments and talks about bibliography, we re- 
peatedly refer to and require use of these sources. 
In our new high school, social studies rooms were 
planned so one side of the room is lined with 
book shelves where we may have classroom li- 
braries. We have special reserve shelves in the 
school library, and the town library, which keeps 
a list of our units, prepares special reference 
shelves there. Both the school library and the 
town library welcome suggestions for purchases 
that we may use in our work. We are fortunate 
to be near Boston so that students may make use 
of the Boston Public Library and the Harvard 
libraries, as well as those of neighboring towns. 


LEARNING TO LISTEN 


Training for listening is a fourth area in which 
we attempt to prepare pupils for college. The 
teaching of intelligent attention to spoken words 
presents special problems in these days of radio 
and television. It is easy for people to fall into 
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the habit of not listening, or mentally turning 
off the flow of words, and accepting without 
thought the ideas presented. To combat this habit 
of not listening, we require notetaking on lec- 
tures by the teacher, on some discussions, on oral 
reports and on talks by guest speakers whom we 
or the pupils may ask to speak to the class. We 
try to make each person in the class feel he has a 
responsibility for making a contribution about 
the presentation in the form of a question, a 
summary, an analysis, or an evaluation. Here, as 
in reading, the secondary school pupil must de- 
velop a habit of thinking about others’ ideas, if 
if he is to get more frorn college than a collection 
of memorized lectures. 

Planning for long term assignments is necessary 
in college. In high school, therefore, pupils 
should be increasingly on their own in planning 
their work. In our classes, unit assignments may 
be for a week or two in advance; special assign- 
ments for panels, reports, or committee work may 
run for two days or two weeks. Supplementary 
reading over a period of time is sometimes re- 
quired and the source theme project lasts about 
six weeks. An attempt is made, in this way, to 
give pupils some idea of the college load. 

The use of similar methods and standards by 
the English and social studies departments is 
essential if we are to make lasting impressions 
and secure effective results in our teaching. To 
emphasize this unity of purpose, a series of pro- 
cedural sheets have been made available to every 


student in our classes. These include: Simplified 
Rules of Parliamentary Procedure, How to Make 
Class Discussion Enjoyable and Profitable, Guide 
to Panel Discussions, Analysis of Sample Essay 
Type Questions, Sample Bibliography Page, 
Sample Bibliography Sheet—Card Notes, Cau- 
tions in Outlining, The Source Paper, Standard 
Procedures in English and Social Studies. 


HE best test of our success lies in the results 

achieved in the colleges our graduates at- 
tend. A survey made in February, 1953, of the five 
graduating classes from 1948 to 1952 showed that 
Lexington students entered 61 degree-granting 
colleges. From records sent back by 60 of these 
colleges at the end of the freshman year, reporting 
on 225, students and 1244 grades, we compile the 
following results: 


Grade Received 


Percent 


A 10.7 
B $4.0 
Cc 38.0 
D 13.8 
F 35 


Approximately 45, percent, therefore, received 
honor grades and the failures were generally in 
one course alone. The survey, we believe, indi- 
cates a considerable degree of success, although 
we are aware of a continuing need for improve- 
ment of our methods to insure the highest quality 
of work on the part of our young people. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


That the raw materials used by the automobile 
industry include enormous amounts of agricul- 
tural products? 

According to a report published by Fairfield 
Osborn in The Limits of the Earth (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1953, p. 66-67), it takes 
about 3,600,000 acres—-to say nothing of the large 
number of animals involved—“to meet the re- 
quirements for the present annual output of ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 cars.” For every million 
automobiles manufactured in our factories, the 
farmers must provide: 

“89,000,000 pounds of cotton, the crop from 
558,000 acres, for making upholstery, brake-lin- 
ings, timing gears and safety glass; 

“500,000 bushels of maize, the harvest of 
11,280 acres, for rubber substitute, butyl alcohol 
and solvents; 


“2,400,000 pounds of linseed oil, the yield of 
17,500 acres of flax, for making paints, core oil, 
soft soap and glycerin; 

“2,500,000 gallons of molasses, from 12,500 
acres of sugar cane, for making anti-freeze, shock 
absorber fluids and solvents; 

“3,200,000 pounds of wool from 800,000 head 
of sheep, which go to make upholstery, gaskets, 
anti-rust, floor-coverings and lubricants; 

“1,500,000 square feet of leather, from 30,000 
head of cattle, for making upholstery and hide- 
glues; 

“20,000 hogs to supply 1,000,000 Ibs. of lard for 
lubricants, oleic acid, and bristles for brushes; 

“350,000 pounds of mohair, from 87,500 goats, 
for making pile fabric for upholstery; and 

“2,000,000 pounds of soybean oil, from the crop 
of 10,000 acres, for making the enamel.” 





Notes and News 





Merrill F. Hartshorn 








The Annual Meeting at 
Indianapolis 

The Thirty-Fourth Annual! Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies will be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, November 25-27. The 
Hotel Lincoln and the Claypool Hotel will serve 
as joint convention headquarters. The two hotels 
are directly across the street from each other and 
will be equally convenient for all attending the 
various meetings and events scheduled in the 
program. The complete program, including res- 
ervation blanks for rooms, tours, special events 
and meals will be mailed to all NCSS members 
by November 1. 

Plan now to attend this meeting of your pro- 
fessional organization. Meet with your fellow 
teachers to receive help and inspiration. Enjoy 
the warm hospitality and special events that are 
being planned for you by our host teachers in 
Indiana. See the extensive exhibit of social stud- 
ies teaching materials and become acquainted 
with new teaching aids of all kinds for social 
studies teachers. You will find this a real educa- 
tional experience that you will look forward to 
repeating in the years ahead. All socia] studies 
teachers, administrators and others interested are 
cordially invited to attend. Encourage your col- 
leagues to attend with you and help contribute 
to the success of the meeting. 

Edwin R. Carr, program chairman, has pre- 
pared a helpful, stimulating, and varied program 
based on the many suggestions he received from 
NCSS members. The program has been designed 
to meet the needs and interests of social studies 
teachers at all grade levels. Willard J]. Gambold, 
Indianapolis Public Schools, is chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee that is making 
extensive plans that will add to the pleasure of 
your visit to Indianapolis. 


School Visitation 


Indianapolis and surrounding communities in- 
vite you to visit their schools. Anyone wishing to 
visit elementary, junior high, senior high and 
university classes in public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools before or after the Annual Meet- 
ing is cordially invited to do so. 


It is requested that those persons interested 
in visiting schools make arrangements by com- 
municating with Miss Helen K. Frazee, head, So- 
cial Studies Department, Shortridge High School, 
3401 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, In- 
diana. Send your requests as early as possible so 
as to assure all arrangements for visits on your 
arrival in Indianapolis. Please indicate in your 
request the type of school and the grade levels 
in which you are most interested. 


Thursday, November 25, 1954 


Registration will begin at 10 a.m. on the 
Mezzanine Floor of the Claypool Hotel. At the 
same time, the extensive exhibit of educational 
materials will be opened in the Claypool Hotel. 
Leading publishers of a wide variety of social 
studies materials and teaching aids will be repre- 
sented in the exhibit. 

From 1:45 to 3:15 p.m. there will be open meet- 
ings of NCSS Standing Committees. All members 
are urged to attend the committee meeting of 
their choice and advise with the committees on 
their activities. 

The local Arrangements Committee has plan- 
ned a special event for Thursday afternoon. “The 
Hoosier Handshake” will be heid from 3:30 to 
5:00 p.m, in the Lincoln Hotel. There will be no 
charge for this event and all attending the meet- 
ing are most cordially invited to attend and to 
take this opportunity to make new acquaintances 
and to meet old friends. 

At 8 p.m., Dorothy Fraser, president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, will pre- 
side at the opening general session. Homer 
Rainey, former president of the University of 
Texas, will speak on “American Civil Liberties 
Today.” 


Friday, November 26, 1954 


From 7:30 to 8:45 a.m. the following state 
social studies groups will hold breakfast meet- 
ings: Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

From g:00 to 10:30 a.m. there will be seven 
section meetings that will deal with seven basic 
areas of common concern to all levels of social 
studies instruction. Topics for these sessions are: 
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(1) Developments in the Social Studies Curricu- 
lum; (2) Evaluating the Effectiveness of Social 
Education; (3) Becoming Better Social Studies 
Teachers; (4) Approaches to an Understanding 
of World Affairs (the 1954 NCSS Yearbook); (5) 
What Can the Social Studies Teach About Re- 
ligion?; (6) Improving Social Studies Instruction 
Through Group Techniques; and (7) Materials 
in the Social Studies Program., 

These morning sessions will be followed in the 
afternoon from 2:30 to 4:15 p.m. with twenty- 
four discussion groups based on the seven topics 
presented in the morning section meetings. The 
twenty-four discussion groups are set up on dif- 
ferent bases: some according to grade level; 
others on a further topical breakdown; some will 
be demonstrations; and some on the basis of com- 
mon subject-matter groupings. 

The afternoon discussion groups are integral 
parts of the morning section meeting presenta- 
tions. Those attending the meeting are urged to 
participate in the afternoon discussion group of 
their choice which corresponds to the section 
meeting that they attended in the morning. 
Morning panel members and speakers will serve 
as resource members of afternoon discussion 
groups. 

At 10:45 a.m. the NCSS holds its Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting with reports from officers, new busi- 
ness, and the election of officers. 

From 12:30 to 2:15, p.m. there will be six lunch- 
eon meetings with speakers on the following 
topics: “The Social Backgrounds of Students” 
(Joint session with the American Sociological 
Association); “History” (Joint session with the 
American Historical Association); “What the 
1954 Elections Mean” (Joint session with the 
American Political Science Association); ‘Using 
Imaginative Literature to Enrich Social Under- 
standings”; ‘““What Do Economists Know?” (Joint 
session with the American Economics Associa- 
tion); and “Out-of-Class Social Studies Activi- 
ties.” 

Indianapolis Tour 

A planned three-hour tour for which pre-regis- 
tration is requested will start at 1:30 p.m. (Res- 
ervation form for the tour will be mailed NCSS 
members with the program). The price of the 
tour is $1.50. Guides, specialists in the historical 
field and in Indianapolis lore, will accompany 
each bus. Copies of the itinerary with explana- 
tions will be distributed on the bus. The follow- 
ing is a cross-section of the tour: World War 
Memorial; Scottish Rite Cathedral; American 
Legion Buildings; former homes of Benjamin 
Harrison, Fairbanks and Booth Tarkington; 


Childrens Museum; Governor’s Mansion; Butler 
University including its Holcomb Observatory 
and Gardens; Riley Tomb; Fish Hatcheries; In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway; Indiana University 
Medical Center where there will be a coffee break 
at the beautiful Union Building; State Library; 
and State House. The route will cover some of 
the lovely residential sections of this city of 
homes. 

From 2:30 to 4:15 p.m. there will be twenty- 
four discussion groups referred to above that fol- 
low through with discussions on the seven topics 
presented in the morning section meetings. 

The Banquet (optional dress) will be held at 
7:30 p.m. with W. Linwood Chase, past president 
of the NCSS, serving as toastmaster. The main 
speaker will be Willard E. Givens, Executive Sec- 
retary Emeritus of the National Education As- 
sociation, who will speak on “U. S. Experiments 
in Democracy in Hawaii, Philippines, and 
Japan.” 

Saturday, November 27, 1954 


From 7:30 to 8:45 a.m. there will be two break- 
fast meetings; Officers of Local, State and Re- 
gional Councils; and Editors of Social Studies 
Council Publications. 

From 9:00 to 10:15 a.m. there will be a General 
Session with George Cressey, Syracuse University, 
speaking on “Land for 2.4 Billion Neighbors.” 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, NCSS second vice- 
president, will chair the meeting. 

From 10:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. the final group 
of ten section mectings will be held. Areas or 
topics for these sessions are: (1) “Adjusting Social 
Studies Teaching to the Backgrounds of Stu- 
dents”; (2) Geography (Joint session with the 
National Council of Geography Teachers); (3) 
Helping the Slow Learner (1955 NCSS Yearbook 
topic); (4) Determining and Providing for the 
Educational Needs of the Gifted; (5) Anthropol- 
ogy; (6) Workshop for Officers of Local, State 
and Regional Councils; (7) American History 
(Joint session with the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association); (8) History Textbooks and In- 
ternational Understanding; (9g) Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction; and (10) Consumer Edu- 
cation. 

At 12:30 p.m. a luncheon general session will 
be held with Edwin R. Carr, first vice-president 
of the NCSS presiding. William T. Nunly, U. S. 
Department of State, will speak on “A Global 
Survey of United States Foreign Policy.” 

From 2:30 to 4:00 p.m. the final general session 
will be held. This session has been arranged by 
William H. Hartley, chairman of the NCSS 
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Audio-Visual Materials Committee, and will deal 
with audio-visual materials for social studies 
teachers. There will be a showing of selected 
films. 


General Information 


Hotel: Room reservations should be made di- 
rectly with either the Claypool Hotel or the Hotel 
Lincoln. Rates for rooms at the Hotel Lincoln 
are: single $4.75 to $8.50; double $6.75, to $10.50; 
and twin beds $9.50 to $13.50. Claypool Hotel 
rates are: single $7.00 to $9.00; double $9.50 to 
$11.00; and twin beds $10.50 to $12.50. There is a 
good supply of rooms at the medium price in 
each group and it is suggested that you ask for a 
room at the lowest available rate. In writing to 
the hotel for your room reservation be sure to 
mention that you plan to attend the NCSS meet- 
ing. 

Advance reservations, with remittance enclosed 
should be made for all meals and the tour. The 
charge for the “Indianapolis Tour” featuring 
points of historical interest is $1.50. Prices are 
$4.50 for the Banquet; $2.25 for the luncheons; 
and $1.75 for the breakfasts (tips included). Res- 
ervation blanks for all these events will be mailed 
with the program to NCSS members. 
Registration. Everyone who attends the Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Meeting, or any part of it, must 
register. To facilitate registration, members are 
asked to present their registration card sent them 
with their program. Registration fee for merabers 
is $2 and for non-members $3. College students, 
certified as such by their instructor, will be regis- 
tered without charge. 

Exhibits. The exhibits have always been one of 
the most highly rated features of the meeting. 
Practically all companies producing materials— 
textbooks, maps and globes, charts, audio-visual 
aids, current events publications, and other teach- 
ing aids—used in social studies classrooms, will 
have their materials on display. It will be the 
largest and most complete collection of social 
studies materials assembled anywhere this year. 
You will want to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 


Nominations for NCSS Officers for 1955 


Officers for 1955, will be elected in Indianapolis 
at the NCSS Annual Meeting during the business 
session on November 26. Please send the sugges- 
tions of the names of candidates you wish to pro- 
pose to any of the following members of the 
Nominating Committee: Dorothy J. Pauls, 6982 
Pernod Avenue, St. Louis g, Missouri; Ralph 


Adams Brown, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York; Stanley E. Dimond, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Emlyn Jones, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, 815, Fourth Avenue North, Seattle 22, 
Wash.; Mary G. Kelty, 3512 Rittenhouse Street, 
N.W., Washington 15, D.C.; and Stella Kern, 
2039 North Orchard Street, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

In suggesting names, please submit a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of your nominee and indicate 
why you believe the person you suggest would 
make a good officer. The more seriously NCSS 
members consider this problem and make the 
effort to send in suggestions, the greater the 
chance that the Nominating Committee can make 
a truly representative slate for the election. 

The officers to be elected in Indianapolis are: 
President; First Vice-President; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; and three members of the Board of Di- 
rectors for a three-year term. 


Resolutions Comunittee 


At the 1953 meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
the question of adopting resolutions was discussed 
at length. The Board recognized the importance 
of having some official expression of opinion on 
major educational issues of the day. Recalling 
some of our previous efforts to prepare adequate 
resolutions in the hectic atmosphere of conven- 
tion activity, the Board explored various plans 
that might provide for the development of resolu- 
tions in advance of the Annual Meeting. By formal 
motion, the incoming president was instructed to 
appoint a Committee on Resolutions, to consist 
of six members to serve a three-year term. (The 
first appointments are to be arranged so that they 
overlap to provide continuity of membership— 
two for one year, two for two years, and two for 
three years.) The Committee is to prepare, in ad- 
vance of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, draft resolutions on topics of significance 
to social studies education, as well as suitable ex- 
pressions of appreciation for the hospitality of the 
convention city, etc. These draft resolutions are 
to be submitted to the Board at the opening of its 
pre-convention sessions. They can then be dis- 
cussed, revised, and adopted by the Board, and 
eventually presented at the business meeting of 
the Council as “resolutions of the Board.” 

It is hoped that this procedure will permit a 
more carefully studied set of resolutions than has 
often been possible in the past. Members of the 
National Council are urged to formulate resolu- 
tions on matters on which they think the Na- 
tional Council should take its stand, and drafts 
of these proposals should be sent to this year’s 
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chairrnan of the Resolutions Committee, Prof. S. 
P. McCutchen, New York University, New York 
2, New York. 


NCSS-APSA Meeting 


One of the sessions of the 50th Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association was 
a joint meeting with the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Held at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago, September soth, the theme of the session 
was “Education for Citizenship” with James C. 
Russell of Citizenship Education Project Colum- 
bia University, serving as chairman. Panel par- 
ticipants included John E. Andrus, Wesleyan 
University; Wendall H. Bash, Colgate University; 
H. Field Haviland, Haverford College; Ella Lep- 
pert, University of Illinois High School; Robert 
E. Martin, Howard University; Melvin Matthew, 
President Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
Decatur; Elmer Schattschneider, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; and George H. Williams, Citizenship 
Clearing House, New York University. 


NCSS-NEA Meeting 


The NCSS participated in the program for the 
NEA convention in New York City, June 28, by 
sponsoring a meeting held at the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Dorothy Mc- 


Clure Fraser, President of NCSS, presided at the 
meeting when Howard E. Wilson, Secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission spoke on “Ap- 
proaches to An Understanding of World Affairs.” 
“Progress and Problems in the Technical Assis- 
tance Program” was discussed by a panel consist- 
ing of Forrest Murden of the Ford Foundation 
who served as chairman, Jane Weidlund of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, and Dr. Richard Fagley, UN Observer of the 
Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. 

The NCSS also cooperated with other NEA de- 
partments in the presentation of “Education and 
the United Nations,” presented at the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall. 


Illinois 


Southern Council for the Social Studies was 
host to the Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
at a two-day meeting, March 19-20, 1954, at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. The 
opening address was given by Mr. Price, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. His topic 
was “The State Superintendent's Office and Social 
Studies in the Schools of Illinois.” 

At the dinner meeting, Frank Klingberg of 


Southern Illinois University spoke on “Quality 
of America’s World Leadership.” After the dinner 
meeting, Frances Alexander showed air views 
taken over Niagara Falls and Buffalo during the 
Thanksgiving NCSS Convention. 

The general session on Saturday began with a 
panel discussion on “What the Administrator Ex- 
pects of the Social Studies Department and its 
Staff.” This was followed by five section meetings. 
Section I, “Audio Visual Aids in Relation to 
Teaching the Social Studies” with Leota Archer, 
Aurora, the discussion leader. Section II, ““The 
Teaching of Geography in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools” with Albert W. Brown, Eastern 
Illinois College, as leader. Frances Alexander, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, led the discussion 
in Section III on “The Teaching of American 
History,” and Gordon Davis, Decatur, led the 
discussion in Section IV on “Current Events, Con- 
troversial Issues, and Methods of Discussion.” 
The discussion in Section V was on “Teaching 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Social Studies 
Area” with Victor Randolph, Southern Illinois 
University as leader. 

At the luncheon meeting J. Lester Buford, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, spoke on 
“Social Studies in Relation to the Total Program 
of the School.” 

I.B.DeP. 
Missouri 

Bunker Hill Ranch Resort was the scene on 
April 24 of the Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies. In de- 
veloping the theme, “Human Resources and Con- 
temporary Problems,” there were panel discus- 
sions on critical thinking, mental hygiene, teach- 
ing moral and spiritual values, controversial in- 
ternation| issues, and conserving human and nat- 
ural resources. 

Recreation included hiking, fishing, folk sing- 
ing, and square dancing. 

Dorothy Pauls, Soldan-Blewett High School, 
St. Louis, is president, and James Lowe, Trenton 
Junior College, vice-president of the Council. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
material for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributor to this issue, Ida B. de Pencier. 
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Consumer Education 


The Council on Consumer Information, 
newly organized in 1953, is already engaged in a 
publications program of considerable merit. At 
least three times a year the Council’s Newsletter 
is distributed to its members to serve as “a clear- 
ing house for ideas and information among teach- 
ers and research workers in the field of consumer 
information.” And at least twice a year the Coun- 
cil plans to publish discussion pamphlets of 
which the first on farm price policies establishes 
a precedent for interest, readability, and timeli- 
ness that will be difficult to maintain in subse- 
quent publications. 

Dues have been fixed at $2 per year. Appli- 
cations for membership as well as orders for pub- 
lications should be forwarded to Warren Nelson, 
Executive Secretary of the Council on Con- 
sumer Information, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. The May, 1954, Newsletter omits its usual 
page of “What to Send for and Where .. .” —a 
review of pamphlets and other pertinent ma- 
terials related to consumer problems—to describe 
the work of the Council and present highlights of 
the Council’s constitution and by-laws. 

Consumers Look at Farm Policies (38 p. 50 
cents, with substantially reduced prices for quan- 
tity orders) is the first of the Council’s discussion 
pamphlets to be published at this writing. After a 
15-page introductory analysis, the booklet devotes 
most of its remaining space to a discussion of the 
pros and cons of three basic issues: (1) “Are far- 
mers’ price problems sufficiently serious to justify 
the continuance of special government programs 
to support farm prices?” (2) “Do present farm 
price support programs encourage farmers to pro- 
duce the commodities consumers want?” and (3) 
“Should we have a flexible program of price sup- 
ports or fixed supports at 1953 levels?” The pam- 
phlet itself is non-partisan in tone and organiza- 
tion, leaving it to the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions after arguments have been cited from 
outstanding authorities and brief quotations have 
been presented from pertinent documents. The 
graphs and occasional cartoons accompanying the 
text are illuminating and are carefully selected to 
convey information best expressed in that particu- 
lar medium. 
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The Council has planned these pamphlets for 
use with high school, college, and adult groups. 
If this first pamphlet is typical of those that 
follow, they can well be used with high school 
students, but only if teachers will take the time 
necessary for a careful examination of the facts 
and issues involved. The issues cannot be resolved 
by simple generalizations; instead, they require 
careful study and analysis if full value is to be 
derived from the booklet. 

The Council’s second pamphlet, planned for 
publication this fall, is Consumers Look at “Fair 
Trade” Laws. Although we have followed the 
battle of the fair trade laws for several years in 
newspaper and magazine articles, we must con- 
fess our prejudice against these laws, for it has 
long been our practice to purchase so-called fair- 
traded items at the competitively priced “dis- 
count” houses, with savings up to 33 per cent or 
more. Perhaps this pamphlet will present con- 
vincing arguments that we should abide by the 
spirit of fair-trade legislation and pay $go instead 
of the actual $55 we recently paid for a vacuum 
cleaner. Dare we read it? 


State Magazines 


A rich source of historical, geographical and 
pictorial material on the various states is likely to 
be found in state magazines that may be spon- 
sored by state governments and can usually be 
purchased individually as well as on a subscrip- 
tion basis. Our personal contacts with such maga- 
zines is not very extensive and perhaps our 
readers can help by drawing our attention to 
other equally meritorious periodicals. 

We are now writing from our vacation retreat 
in that part of the Connecticut River valley 
which straddles Vermont and New Hampshire. 
We have thus had occasion to pick up at the local 
bookstore New Hampshire Profiles (P.O. Box 
goo, Portsmouth, N.H.: monthly. $3.50 per year 
or 35 cents per copy), and Vermont Life (Mont- 
pelier, Vt.: quarterly. $1.25 per year, or 35 cents 
per copy). Both of these magazines have excellent 
photographs, including some in full color, and 
draw on the rich historical traditions of their 
states for interesting articles. 

Thanks to the generosity of a friend of ours 
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who moved to Arizona we have for several years 
received a gift subscription to Arizona Highways 
(Phoenix, Ariz.: monthly. $3 per year, or 35, cents 
per copy), a publication of the Arizona Highway 
Departrnent. We have yet to see any periodical 
that month after month can equal Arizona High- 
ways in the quality of its black-and-white and 
color photographs. Such is the excellence of its 
color reproductions that we have seen numerous 
homes, offices, and school classrooms beautifully 
decorated by framed pictures cut from the pages 
of Arizona Highways. Its articles, too, are of ex- 
ceptional interest and should prove a valuable 
resource for social studies teachers. 

Recently one of our readers, Mr. William 
Hampton of Norfolk, Virgina, drew our atten- 
tion to Virginia Cavalcade (Virginia State Library, 
Richmond 19, Va.: quarterly. $1.50 per year, or 40 
cents per copy). This is another beautifully illus- 
trated magazine having excellent color reproduc- 
tions, and giving considerable attention in its 
articles to state history. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Our increasing concern in recent years with 
juvenile delinquency is reflected in the Senate’s 
action in authorizing its Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to investigate that problem. Juvenile Delin- 
quency (Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 1954. 73 Pp. 25 
cents) is an interim report of the Committee's 
findings. 

An introductory section of this document re- 
views the extent of “Juvenile Delinquency in the 
Nation” and considers the causes and means of 
preventing this delinquency. Documentation is 
provided from hearings and from scholarly 
studies such as those by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. The analysis is balanced and temperate, 
stressing the many factors that lead to delin- 
quency, though emphasizing the importance of 
the family and the larger home environment. 
One section of the report deals with the activities 
of various governmental agencies that are directly 
concerned with juvenile delinquency, while the 
final three sections summarize the findings from 
hearings on delinquency in Denver, Boston, and 
the District of Columbia. 


Intercultural Relations 


Now in its third edition, The Pen Is Mightier 
(1954- 91 p. 25 cents) is an extensive bibliography 
of publications in the field of Community rela- 
tions. Edited by the American Jewish Committee 
(386 Fourth Ave., New York 16), this catalogue 


lists books as well as pamphlets, including in the 
latter category many free titles. 

Also published by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, Anti-Semetic Activity in the United States 
(1954. 17 p. 10 cents) draws attention to the chang- 
ing nature of currently organized anti-Semetic ac- 
tivity. This report points out that modern 
methods are far more subtle than those employed 
in the 1930's, and that they can be counteracted 
only if the nature and symptoms of organized 
bigotry are known to the public. 

As students of history we sometimes forget that 
enactment of a law does not necessarily imply its 
immediate implementation. (How many of our 
students, for example, believe that slavery was 
eliminated in the British Empire after 1833?) But 
as students of contemporary affairs we are well 
aware that a Supreme decision will not terminate 
segregation in the United States; there still re- 
mains a great deal to be accomplished before 
proper integration can in fact be accomplished. 
Two worthy pamphlets on this latter subject have 
just come to our attention. Published by the Race 
Relations Department of the American Mission- 
ary Association (Fisk Univ., Nashville 8, Tenn.) 
Segregation (1950. 39. 25 cents) and Integration 
(1953- 77 p- 60 cents) were both written by Mar- 
garet C. McCulloch whose insight and analytical 
competence provides challenging reading for the 
serious student. /ntegration is of particular perti- 
nence now that so many of our school systems are 
faced with the requirement of integrating their 
Negro and white students. This booklet, however, 
deals with the problem on a broad scale, with 
attention to all aspects of our cultural and social 
institutions. 


Life in Foreign Lands 

Bloch and Company (402 Ten Ten Euclid 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio) has recently re- 
leased the first of a series of four-page leaflets pre- 
senting authentic descriptions of life in foreign 
lands as told by natives of the various countries. 
These have been designed particularly for grades 
6 through g, and have been priced at $3.75 plus 
postage for a set of 25 folders on a particular 
country. On its first page, Facts About Brazil 
briefly describes the people, the language, and 
the climate of Brazil; the middle two pages pre- 
sent “A Day with Jose, a Brazilian Child,” and 
gives attention to his schooling, recreation, and 
holidays; the final page describes a Brazilian 
game with its accompanying song, and concludes 
with full instructions for cooking Brazilian rice 
and beans. Four appropriate illustrations give 
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the leaflet a pleasing format and add to its in- 
terest. Similar leaflets on Mexico, Norway, Hol- 
land, France, and India are planned for publica- 
tion by October. 


Security and Civil Liberties 

For the past several months, many thoughtful 
Americans have been deeply concerned lest the 
requirements of security be achieved by sacrific- 
ing too many of our traditional civil liberties. 
In American Security and Freedom (American 
Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16: 1954.84 p. 35 cents) Maurice J. Goldbloom 
places our problems of security and civil liberties 
in their historical context. He analyzes the condi- 
tions that are currently generating fear and suspi- 
cion and leading to repressive measures by public 
and private groups. Moreover, he emphasizes the 
urgent need for finding ways to block Communist 
subversion without destroying the fundamental 
liberties that are the essence of our national tradi- 
tion. 

This study, sponsored by the American Jewish 
Committee and based on two years of investiga- 
tion, does not pretent to offer easy answers to all 
the questions facing our country in the field of 
civil liberties and security. It is intended to 
stimulate private citizens and public officials 
alike to explore new approaches to the problem 
of preserving both security and freedom. 


Industrial Peace 

During the past seven years a committee of 
the National Planning Association has been in- 
vestigating the causes of industrial peace under 
collecting bargaining in some go plants where 
relations between organized labor and manage- 
ment have been peaceful and constructive. In a 
series of separate booklets, many of which have 
been cited previously in this column, the com- 
mittee has reported on a total of 13 Case Studies 
in which an effort has been made to analyze the 
causes of industrial peace in specific plants. 

This type of investigation, though not unique 
in its aims, has been a worthy endeavor. Unlike 
a study of the causes of industrial strife, the find- 
ings are not spectacular; there is no heat of bat- 
tle; there is no one to blame for something that 
went wrong. Instead, the findings suggest a posi- 
tive approach, and reflect confidence that the 
factors leading to labor-management peace in one 
plant may well be transferred to another. 

Under the title, Fundamentals of Labor Peace 
(National Planning Association, 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington g: 1954. 116 


p. $1), this committee publishes its final report. 
They make no claim to having found a new or 
magic formula for assuring labor peace, but they 
did prove to their satisfaction “that if they really 
try hard enough, management and unions—two 
historically hostile groups—can co-exist on a basis 
or reasonable equality. . . . Furthermore, there is 
some evidence that we are moving in the direc- 
tion of more democratic, enduring, and harmo- 
nious relationships of a really creative nature.” 


Miscellaneous Materials 
Information Bulletin No. 63, 
Books, Booklets, and Bulletins on Soil and 
Water Conservation (Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 24 p. 10 cents), prepared 
by the Soil Conservation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is a selective, annotated 
bibliography of nationally important publica- 
tions on soil and water conservation and should 
prove useful. 

The Institute of Social Order (3655 West Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 8), composed of eminent Jesuit 
social scientists, publishes a monthly magazine, 
Social Order ($4 per year; 40 cents per issue), and 
several inexpensive pamphlets on social and eco- 
nomic topics. The latest price list of J. S$. O. Pub- 
lications includes nine pamphlets costing from 10 
to 75 cents each and ranging over such topics as 
the Taft-Hartley law, urban slums, and popula- 
tion problems. 

Write the U. S. Department of Labor (Wash- 
ington 25) for a copy of Your U. S. Department 
of Labor ... Its History and Its Aims (rev. 1954. 
26 p.) 

The Charles E. Merrill Company (400 South 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio) still has available 
nine Text units on civic and social problems. 
Prices for single copies range from 20 to 40 cents, 
with substantial discounts for ten or more copies 
of the same title. These units are written for 
secondary school students, are nicely illustrated, 
and include readings, activities, and discussion 
topics. 

Since we last cited publications of the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education in this column, four 
of their pocket-sized pamphlets have been re- 
leased: Public Housing (34 p.), Where Karl Marx 
Went Wrong (18 p.), Social Security (29 p.), and 
Agriculture’s Sacred Seventh (18 p.). Single 
copies are free. “The Foundation for Economic 
Education, while non-profit and nonpolitical, is 
nonetheless an educational champion of private 
ownership, the profit and loss system, and limited 
government.” : 


Agricultural 
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Film of the Month 


Major Religions of the World. 20 minutes; 
sale; black-and-white, $100; color, $200; rental, 
apply. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

The importance of developing an appreciation 
for an understanding of the way the world’s 
people worship is being recognized today by cur- 
riculum makers, textbook writers, and thoughtful 
classroom teachers. Young people have too often 
looked upon religion other than their own as 
being strange, perverted, unnatural, and peculiar. 
Major Religions of the World presents an objec- 
tive survey of the origins, rituals, and symbols of 
five great religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Islamism. It is uniquely 
suited to providing the historical perspective 
necessary for intelligent discussion. 

The film opens with primitive man’s need for 
worship and his deification of nature. A map 
orients the audience to the main centers of the 
religions which have developed through the ages. 
The history of Hinduism is then shown and the 
nature of Hindu scripture and forms of worship 
are explained. We see scenes in India showing 
Hindu forms of worship and the idea of the trans- 
migration of souls is explained. A map then helps 
us to see the way in which Buddhism spread in 
the Far East. We see the birthplace of Buddist 
founder Guatama and follow his wanderings to 
the location of the Bo tree where he received a 
great religious awakening and became the serene 
and peaceful Buddha. Again the map furnishes 
the transition to the area in which Judaism was 
born and flourished. Moses and his part in Jewish 
history becomes the center of the story of this 
religion. The meaning of the Torah is made 
clear and we have the privilege of attending a 
service in the synagogue. 

The principal tenets of the Christian religion 
are introduced and we see its spread through the 
Roman Empire. Greek Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic services are shown. The Protestant Ref- 
ormation is explained and we see several Protes- 
tant services. Finally, the development of Islam 
is traced and forms of worship are explained. The 
film ends with the summary statement that “De- 
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spite inevitable human failings, religion con- 
tinues to point out a way of life by showing how 
man can best relate himself to the unseen God 
and to the purposes of God in order to build the 
fellowship of man according to the Divine Will.” 

Naturally, because of the scope of the subject, 
this film is only an introduction to the world’s 
religions. The film-makers recognized this by giv- 
ing it the sub-title “Development and Rituals.” 
If any criticism might be leveled at the produc- 
tion it is the brevity of each sequence. One has 
the feeling that he never quite gets inside of the 
religion so as to understand the heart of its 
appeal. Perhaps this is an advantage for it may 
lead to a challenge to understand other forms of 
worship more fully and pupils may be led to re- 
search and discussion. Certainly the film fills a 
need and it highlights the necessity for the pro- 
duction of further teaching materials which give 
more detail which will lead to fuller understand- 
ing of ways of worship. 


Recent 16mm Sound Motion 
Pictures 
Association Films, Inc., 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 


The Murrow-McCarthy Debate. 45 minutes; rental, $7.50. 
A documentary film from the TV record. The film is re- 
leased by Freedom House. 


Atlantic Productions, Inc., Post Office Box 8666, 
Hollywood 46, California 


Asian Earth. 22 minutes; sale, black-and-white, $120; 
color, $200. The life story of a Hindu mother. Shows the 
building of a shelter, procuring of food and fuel, the use 
of agricultural tools, home life and the relationship of 
each member of the family at work, play, and worship. 


Bailey Films Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California 


Inside Tibet. 14 minutes; sale, $65; rental, $3.50. A film 
made by the U. S. Army officers on an O.S.S. mission. Shows 
the daily life of the people of Tibet. 


British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20 

Bridge of Time. 16 minutes; color; rental, $5. Pictures 
London and London Bridge, its atmosphere and traditions, 
its various modern customs and time-honored ceremonies. 
Includes scenes of Tower of London, Battersea Power Sta- 
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tion, and the people of London and their activities. 

Capital City. 10 minutes; rental, $1.50. A tour of London 
including St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of London, 
Kensington Museum, the Royal Palaces, and modern apart- 
ment houses and offices. 

David. 38 minutes; rental, $5. A Welsh story about a 
coal miner who wrote poetry. His fellow miners publish his 
works and use the proceeds to send another miner to 
college. 

The Dancing Fleece. 20 minutes; color; rental, $5. A 
wool worker participates in a fantasy in which he and a 
ballerina recreate, in ballet form, the steps in wool produc- 
tion. 

English Pageantry. 10 minutes; color; rental, $2.50. The 
various scenes of different spectacles are climaxed by the 
ceremony of Trooping of Colors. The significance of the 
various events is clearly explained. 

The Heart is Highland. 20 minutes; color; rental, $5. 
A picture of the land and the people in Scotland between 
Edinborough and Inverness. 

Her People Rejoiced, 45 minutes; rental, $6. Tells how 
all parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations rejoiced 
in the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Operation Hurricane. 27 minutes; rental, $3.75. De- 
scribes the explosion of a British-made atom bomb off the 
Australian coast in October, 1952. The film is remarkable 
for the photography made by a special camera built to 
take 100,000 pictures a second. 

Plan for Coal. 20 minutes; rental, $2.50. Describes Brit- 
ain’s new plan to ensure the coal needed for her industrial 
welfare. 

They Planted a Stone. 2614 minutes; rental, $3.75. How 
the desert of the Sudan was transformed by harnessing the 
waters of the Nile. 


Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 N. 


Seward St., Los Angeles, 38 


Gold Rush Boy. 16 minutes; color or black-and-white; 
rental, apply. A story of a gold miner's son living in Cali- 
fornia in the 1850's. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson 
Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Shop Steward. 22 minutes; rental, $2.50. Produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada, this film shows how a 
shop steward operates as union representative in a steel 
mill. Three examples of his service to union members and 
to the industry are given in dramatic form. 


Convention and Visitors Bureau, Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Boston, City of Yesterday and Tomorrow. 12 minutes; 
color; free loan. A tour of historic and modern Boston. 


Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago, 1 


American Literature: Revolutionary Times. 11 minutes; 
sale, black-and-white, $55; color, $110. This film brings to 
life the writings of Franklin, Henry, Paine, and Jefferson, 
reflecting the thoughts and hopes of a people seeking to 
win freedom in their new land. 

American Literature: Colonial Times. 11 minutes; sale, 
black-and-white, $55; color, $110. Colonial writings reflect 
the wonders of the new world, the hard pioneer life and 
the deep religious faith of these people. 


American Literature: Early National Period, 11 minutes; 
sale, black-and-white, $55; color, $110. Presented here are 
the writings of Freneau, Bryant, Irving, and Cooper. The 
pictures stress the native scene, natural beauty, folk 
legends, and the humor of America. 

American Literature: The Realists. 11 minutes; sale, 
black-and-white, $55; color, $110, Discusses the writings of 
Sinclair, Dreiser, Garland, Crane, London, Tarkington, 
and Sinclair Lewis. 

Johnny Appleseed: A Legend of Frontier Life. 13 min- 
utes; sale, black-and-white, $68.75; color, $137.50. Johnny 
is portrayed as a man whose love of God and nature 
started him on a mission that was to last all of his life and 
make his name known throughout the land. 

Your Health in the Community. 11 minutes; sale, black- 
and-white, $55; color, $110. Points out the many important 
services of public agencies aimed at maintaining and 
improving the health of the community. 

Your Health at Home. 11 minutes; sale, black-and-white, 
$55; color, $110. A visit to the Baxter family where we see 
cooperation making for a healthy home. Personal cleanli- 
ness, proper rest and food habits, and the cheerful, friendly 
attitudes on the part of the family members all contribute 
to a healthy home. 

Your Health at School. 11 minutes; sale, black-and- 
white, $55; color, $110. Children are seen helping to keep 
the school rooms comfortable and tidy, observing good 
health practices and reporting illnesses or injuries to their 
teachers. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Illinois 


Face of the Earth. 12 minutes; color; rental, apply. 
Shows how the face of the earth has been changed and is 
still changing as the forces of nature work upon it. The 
film shows “wearing down” and “building up” forces, It 
portrays the conflict of forces and explains such terms as 
cosmic dust, atmosphere, glaciers, mud flats, fossils, geclo- 
gists, underground water, plateaus, and energy. 

A Faroe Islands Family. 11 minutes; sale, $50; rental, 
$3.50 for 3 days. This film takes us to a remote area in 
the North Atlantic Ocean and presents life in a group of 
rock-bound islands far removed from their mother coun- 
try, Denmark. For middle grade classes in geography and 
social studies, the film provides a vivid portrayal of com- 
munity life in a severe and isolated environment. 

Glass. 20 minutes; color; rental, apply. Demonstrates 
the important role of glass in modern life and shows how 
man’s ingenuity and ability to utilize research has led 
to better products. 

Look To The Land. 20 minutes; color; rental, apply. 
Dramatizes the dependence of all Americans on our land 
and water resources. Shows the nature of our natural herit- 
age, its treatment by man, and indicates needed measures 
of conservation. 


Film Classic Exchange, 11 East Main St., Fre- 
donia, New York 
America Comes of Age. 57 minutes; rental, $20. A pic- 


torial record of the growth of America from 1917 to 1919. 
Shows America during World War I. 


Films of the Nations, 62 West 45th St., New York 
36 


Nations United for Spring Beauty. 20 minutes; color; 
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free loan, Sponsored by the Associated Bulb Growers of 
Holland, this film shows how the U.S. Plant Quarantine 
Inspectors from the Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture inspects bulbs and 
admits only specimens free from plant disease. The beauty 
of the bulbs planted in our country is delightful. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36 


Levittown, Pennsylvania. 26 minutes; sale, $100. Tells 
the story of the planning and building of a modern hous- 
ing development. The land is cleared and homes for 3600 
families are completed. The development furnishes homes 
for employees of the United States Steel Plant at Morris, 
Pennsylvania, Students viewing this film will get a clearer 
picture of the services which a community must provide 
for its citizens, 


Movies, U.S.A., Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York 19 
A Story of Research. 20 minutes; color; free loan. The 


story of a DuPont Research project from inception to 
completion, Traces the development of “Orlon.” 


National Commission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Fire in Their Learning. 10 minutes; sale, black-and- 
white, $42; color, $95. A group of fourth grade pupils 
study a unit on fire. All phases of the curriculum are in- 
volved. The film demonstrates good teaching methods and 
procedures as they apply to safety education in elementary 
schools. 


National School Boards Association, Inc., 450 
East Ohio S., Chicago 11 

School Board in Action. 27 minutes; sale, black-and- 
white, $75; color, $159. The work of the school board is 
outlined in such a way as to guide local school board 
members and to open avenues of cooperation between the 
school board and the community. 


Shell Oil Company, 50 West 5oth St., New York 
20 
History of the Helicopter. 25 minutes; free loan. Traces 


development of helicopter from Da Vinci's drawings to the 
rotary wing aircraft of today. 


Swift and Company, Agricultural Research De- 
partment, Chicago 9 

A Nation’s Meat. 27 minutes; color; free loan. How 
our meat is produced from the open range to the kitchen 
range. Scenes of the range, feeding, marketing, slaughter- 
ing, and distribution. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 


The Show-Off. 10 minutes; sale, $50. Deals with the 
problem ofthe adolescent who strives for public attention 
because of some inward compulsion. 

The Griper. 10 minutes; sale, $50. Dramatizes the prob- 
lems created by the individual who continually voices 


unhappiness and dissatisfaction with the way things are 
going. 

A Citizen Makes a Decision. 10 minutes; sale, $50. This 
is a companion film to the very well received film of last 
year, A Citizen Participates. It portrays within a realistic 
setting the steps of problem-solving whereby a citizen 
makes an important decision and acts on it. The film opens 
on a citizen who is faced with the problem of voting on 
local flood control methods. He investigates the alterna- 
tives, attends local meetings, and finally goes to the polls 
ready to vote intelligently. This film should help young 
people to realize their obligations, responsibilities, and 
opportunities for worthwhile citizenship on a local, state, 
and national level. 


Filmstrips 


Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
New York 


Yugoslavia Today. A free filmstrip which tells about 
Yugoslavia’s history, location, population, industry, govern- 
ment, exports and imports. The strip becomes a perma- 
nent possession of the school requesting it. 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
20 

“The World of The Past.” Color filmstrips; sale, $6 
each or five for $25. Titles issued to date are: Ancient 
Egypt, Athens, Peking: The Forbidden City, Heritage of 
the Maya, The Incas, The Middle Ages, Renaissance 
Venice, Age of Exploration, The Golden Age of Spain, 
The Protestant Reformation, France in the 18th Century, 
18th Century England, The American Revolution, Emer- 
son’s New England, Connecticut River. 

“Current Affairs Filmstrips.” Black-and-white filmstrips; 
sale, $2.50 each or 8 for $15. Titles are South Africa and 
Its Problems, Korea, The New Indonesia, Israel, The Nava- 
jos, Yugoslavia, Port of New York, Iran, Japan, Our Under- 
water Defense, The Suez Canal, Alaska, Weather, Britain 
1953, Mexico, Canada. 


Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14 

“Geography of American People.” A set of 4 filmstrips 
in color. Produced in collaboration with Ruby M, Harris, 
Department of Geography, East Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois. Price per set, $19. Titles are: The 
Northeastern United States, The South, The Middle West, 
Canada and the Far North, 


Of All Things 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc. (1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14) announces a new 
dual-purpose filmstrip projector called the 
“Schoolmaster 500.” Equipped with a 500-watt 
lamp and a fan for cooling the machine, it shows 
35 mm. filmstrips and 2 by 2-inch slides. The 
Schoolmaster 500 sells for $98.50 complete with 
carrying case and slide carrier. 

A new high-fidelity tape recorder is being mar- 
keted by the Webster-Chicago Corporation (5612 
W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39). Equipped 
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with three speakers the “Webcor, Model 2030” 
creates the impression of three-dimensional 
sound. This compact unit records two complete 
hours and turns off automatically at the end of 
the tape. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company (Public Rela- 
tions Department, Akron, Ohio) has just pub- 
lished a comic book type of publication entitled 
“Tommy Gets the Keys.” Designed to encourage 
the development of safe and sane living habits 
among teen-agers, the booklet tells how a young 
boy learns good driving habits from a champion 
driver. Copies of this booklet will be mailed free 
of charge to teachers. 

The George F. Cram Co., Inc. (730 E. Wash- 
ington St., Indianapolis) has announced a new 
series of Colored Outline Desk Maps. Seven maps 
are included in the series covering the areas of 
the United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the World. The World 
Map is printed in nine harmonizing shades and 
the other six are in seven colors. Printed on 
special map board, size 12 by 1714 inches, they 
are covered with a surface which permits wax 
crayon markings to be made and then rubbed off 
with a soft cloth or tissue. Cram’s Colored Desk 
Outline Maps are designed as a teaching tool for 
activities in history, geography and social studies. 
Standard packages of 18 maps, all of the same 
title are $9. Assorted titles may be ordered (mini- 
mum order, 6 maps) at 60 cents each. 

“So You Want to Start a Picture File” is the 
title of a booklet which gives sources and direc- 
tions for obtaining, mounting and filing pictures. 
Order for 50 cents from Bruce Miller, Box 369, 
Riverside, California. From the same source is a 
booklet entitled “Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids,” and one called “Sources of Free 
Pictures.” Each booklet costs 50 cents. 


Recordings 


Harold C. Ambrosch, P.O. Box 18, Glendale, 
California. 

“Natay Indian Album.” Authentic chants of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Includes Zuni Sunrise, Navajo Squaws Dance, 
Sacred Mask Dance, Hopi Basket Dance, Tewa Turtle 
Dance, Santa Ana Bow and Arrow Dance, Kiowa Round 
Dance. Sale: 78 rpm, $5.50; 45 rpm, $5.75; 33% rpm, $4.20. 
Audio-Visual Aids Service, Division of University 
Extension, University of Illinois, Champaign, 
Illinois. 

“People Under Communism.” Seven one hour recordings 


at 331% rpm. Sale, $25 per album. Title of records are 
Terror as a System of Power, Music Per Order, The Men 


‘*BACKGROUNDS OF 
OUR FREEDOM’’ 


A steadily growing filmstrip series 
on democracy's history 


FREE Catalog 

FREE Preview 
Write: 
heritage filmstrips, Inc. 


89-11 63rd DRIVE, REGO PARK 74, N.Y. 





Who Make the Migs, Drama To Order, Literature to 
Order, Pattern of World Conflict, The Music and The 
Dream. 

“The Jeffersonian Heritage.” Album of 13 half-hour 
recordings starring Claude Rains. Titles are The Living 
Declaration, The Democrat and the Commissar, Divided 
We Stand, Light and Liberty, The Return of the Patriot, 
The Danger of Freedom, The Ground of Justice, Freedom 
to Work, Freedom of the Press, The University of the 
United States, To Secure These Rights, Nature’s Most 
Precious Gift, What The Jeffersonian Heritage Means 
Today. 


A-V Guide for Religious Education 


The National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. (297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10) has released the grd edition of its Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide, For Use in Religious Ed- 
cation. This guide runs over 400 pages and lists 
films, filmstrips, records, and slides. It carefully 
evaluates the materials in regard to their useful- 
ness in developing religious concepts. The catalog 
is completely indexed and sources and prices are 
given. The variety of materials listed is absolutely 
amazing and should prove a source of help to 
anyone interested in finding material which will 
illustrate and vitalize such topics as “Developing 
Relationship With God,” “Building Life 
Through Understanding the Bible,” “Fostering 
Personal Christian Living,” “Nuturing the 
Christian Family,” “Developing Constructive In- 
ternational Relations.” The catalog sells for $5.50 


per copy. 
Helpful Articles 


Cypher, Irene F. “They Relive History,” Educational 
Screen. XXXIII: 148-150, April, 1954. A description of 
how the Yale University’s “Pageant of America Film- 
strips” give children a sense of reality concerning the 
vast. 

Dale, Edgar, “To Choose Wisely Is To Live Well,” NEA 
Journal, XLII: 146-147, March, 1954. Children should 
be surrounded by the best in books, magazines, news- 
papers, films, television, music, and recordings. 
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Edward T. Ladd 








A BOOK FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 
THis New Worvp: THe CrivitizATion oF LATIN 

America. By William Lytle Schurz. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 1954. 429 p. $6.00. 

A little over a decade ago, the teacher of social 
studies was able to find many books, pamphlets, 
and other reference materials which could be 
used for a study of Latin America. Since the war, 
however, the interest in the United Nations, the 
Far East, atomic energy and the cold war have 
tended to place Latin America somewhat in the 
background. This makes any new book on Latin 
America of considerable interest to the teacher. 

This is a sound book for those who want to 
know about Latin America. The author has a 
sympathetic interest in this area, knows it inti- 
mately and has intelligently digested a wealth of 
source material. The following chapters are in- 
cluded: The Environment, The Indian, The 
Spaniard, The Conqueror, The Negro, The 
Foreigner, The Church, The Woman, The City, 
and The Brazilian. Each of these topics is pre- 
sented sympathetically but also critically. The 
author adds certain new viewpoints which in- 
crease the value of the book. A careful evaluation 
of the authorities is a feature of this study. 

This excellent and comprehensive survey does 
not get lost in a multitude of details. It is easy to 
get confused when trying to present the story of 
twenty nations separately. In this book the story 
of these countries is carefully drawn together and 
the interesting and significant features are 
brought out. The author sees the life of each of 
the republics in the light of its long struggle for 
stability. 

The author, while conscious of the fact that 
Communism is a problem in Latin America, does 
not permit this fact to overshadow everything 
else. He assumes that the reader is fully capable 
of coming to his own conclusions with regard to 
this menace. Certainly he has furnished much 
material for a study of this topic. This reviewer 
could not help wishing that the author might 
have given the reader the benefit of his own very 
valuable opinions more often. Many with less 
knowledge have said much more. 


The book was not written as a textbook for 
the secondary school. It will be useful as a refer- 
ence volume because of the author’s wide range 
of knowledge, and because of the interesting way 
in which the material is presented. Any teacher 
planning a unit on Latin America will find it 
useful. Reading it and using it for reference will 
be a rewarding experience. 

WALTER H. Mour 
George School, Pennsylvania 


® 
BOOKS TO USE IN TEACHING 


GEOGRAPHY IN Our Mopern Wortp: ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY; PHyYsicAL, PowiticaL. By Minna 
Colvin and Woolf Colvin. New York: Cam- 
bridge Book Company, 1953. Paper 434 p. 85 
cents. 

Teachers, whether they teach only world geog- 
raphy or geography plus consumer and vocational 
education, will welcome this addition. The ma- 
terial is organized into eleven units. The first unit 
is an overview, stressing the environment to 
which man must adapt himself. It includes a 
study of globes, maps, population, resources and 
climate. Units 2 through g give a picture of eight 
regions: the USSR, the Far East, Western Europe, 
the Mediterranean Basin, Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Latin America, the United States, and 
Canada. The concluding two units are devoted to 
world trade, consumer economics, vocations and 
the problems of labor and management. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the values of living in a 
democracy. 

In spite of appearance, the book is not a re- 
view book but rather a comprehensive textbook. 
There is a lack of the usual photographs that help 
to make many textbooks interesting, but there 
are usable maps obtained from Scholastic Maga- 
zine, The charts and graphs are relatively simple. 

Perhaps some users of the book will feel that 
the book contains too much history. The skillful 
interweaving of history with politics, economics 
and geography, however, will please many 
teachers. Pupils using the book should certainly 
have an excellent background for the study of 
world history. 
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The teaching aids at the end of each chapter 
are particularly generous. Key words, fact ques- 
tions, discussion questions and objective test 
questions are the most commonly used aids. 
There are some questions at the end of the 
chapters to which no answers are given in the 
text. This fact may distress some teachers, but it 
should encourage pupils to explore beyond the 
materials in the book. 

There is litthe doubt that the authors under- 
stand young people. The style of writing is the 
clear and simple kind that captures the attention 
of the reader. Clarity is attained not by the omis- 
sion of difficult concepts but by straight-forward 
explanations. The subject of geopolitics, for ex- 
ample, is accompanied by frequent references 
to the meaning of terms. 

This inexpensive book can add immeasurably 
to pupil understanding of our economic world. 

MILpRED S. WALDRON 
Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) High School 


® 
Teachers who would like each pupil to have an 
atlas of his own on hand as he reads in the news- 
paper about Formosa or Trieste will find the 
Rand McNally Pocket Atlas of the World 
(Pocket, 35 cents) no deluxe edition, but none- 
theless a handy, useful, and inexpensive resource. 


@ 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 


How Russia Is Rutep. By Merle Fainsod. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
575 P- $7-50- 

This long, full, and constantly interesting book 
has as its basic theme, “How does the Regime 
work?” rather than, “What are the constitutional 
mechanics?” Hence it is a most useful book. 

We can see, for instance, how the party which 
began as a revolutionary party conspiracy be- 
came, with almost as much of a shock to itself as 
to its opponents, under Lenin’s conciliatory firm- 
ness, and after the death of Sverdlof (that uni- 
versal chief clerk who could carry all detail in his 
head), a committee-led political organization. 
Then it was necessarily bureaucratised under the 
control of the Politburo and of the Orgburo, and 
the ramifications of the party secretariat. 

After the death of Lenin and the resultant 
inter-palace struggles, came Stalin’s constantly 
more monolithic structure with its self-glorifying 
propaganda, with the terror of the secret police, 
with industrialization and farm collectivism, and 
the purging of all opposition. 


Chapter 13, “Terror as a System” gives a clear 
account of the power of the constant routine and 
fear-inspiring oversight, culminating in the great 
purges. It also explains liquidation of the agents 
of the terror after the purges had done their 
work, but were raising a resentful public opinion, 
or at least, a questioning in the minds of the 
people. Much is made of the uneasiness and fear 
which shifts in party leadership and policy must 
inspire. .. . “Who is next?” Incidentally, a con- 
siderable amount of speculation as to what Beria 
will do emphasizes the difficulty of writing con- 
temporary history or government. About one- 
third of the book is given to the development and 
functioning of the Communist Party. A full ac- 
count of the recent replacement of Politburo and 
Orgburo by the Praesidium is given, but no satis- 
factory reasons for the change are, or indeed, 
could be given. All through the last half of the 
book, we are reminded of the great control prob- 
lem of an authoritarian state, which must depend 
on the loyalty of party organization, administra- 
tive and economic agents, the Army, and at last, 
the people. 

The last chapter, ‘““The Political Cohesiveness 
of the Soviet System” discusses fully how far this 
cohesiveness is being obtained. Indoctrination, 
which is most effective with the young (the 
Komsomol), incentives and rewards, punishment 
for defections (labor camps and the purge), wel- 
fare measures (and Fainsed is not ignorant of 
what has been accomplished), surveillance (by 
the MVD), and fear; all these are the weapons. 

The last twenty pages of the book are perhaps 
the most helpful. The material for them is taken 
largely from the testimony of recent émigrés, 
many of them once in responsible positions in 
the Soviet administration. These émigrés were 
dissatisfied with the labor camps, the regimenta- 
tion in farm and factory, the rigid compulsion 
for the intellectual to conform, and the fear of 
the secret police. 

From another source I have been told that 
many of the Russian lawyers are ashamed of the 
methods of law enforcement, particularly the 
denial of basic rights to the accused. On the other 
hand, even the most disillusioned want to keep 
the free schools, the free medical services, the 
state control and ownership of industry, and the 
guarantee of employment. They all discount any 
prospect of internal revolution against the 
regime, short of total defeat in war, and none 
believe that the regime itself will ever give up its 
power. “Those who possess absolute power do not 
part with it willingly,” and constantly they must 
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continue their controls, for they, “cannot freely 
trust those on whom they most strongly rely.” 
CourTENAY HEMENWAY 


The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


x 
OTHER BOOKS TO KNOW ABOUT 


Tue Wortp’s Goon: EDUCATION FOR WORLD- 
Minpepness. By Carleton Washburne. New 
York: John Day Company, 1954. 301 p. $4.00. 
It is doubtful that world-mindedness as an ob- 

jective of school programs has been taken seri- 

ously by many teachers. The term suggests a fuzzy 
lack of realness, and the “mindedness” segment 
suggests a naive belief in substantive intellect 

which teachers were once supposed to “train” (a 

view which Washburne and others who use it 

would certainly reject). What is one who is world- 
minded supposed to think, or to be? Education 
for International Understanding in American 

Schools, put together in 1948 by the NEA Com- 

mittee on International Relations, listed ten 

“marks of the world-minded American,” includ- 

ing: the realization that “civilization may be 

imperiled by another world war,” wanting “a 

world at peace in which liberty and justice are 


insured for all,” and knowing that “nothing in 
human nature makes war inevitable.” Not all of 
the ten “marks” are as nebulous as these, but the 
list adds up to little that might be evaluated 
through changes in the lives of students. 

The study of America’s relations with the rest 
of the world might well include incidental atten- 
tion to world-mindedness as defined by the “ten 
marks.” But can world-mindedness serve as the 
central objective of educational programs of this 
type? Can study of the many-sided dilemma of 
international relations at many grade levels be 
organized around the objective of world-minded- 
ness? It may constitute, for many teachers, a 
“handle” which they cannot quite get hold of as 
they grapple with this large area of world human 
relations. 

A related matter which may throw light upon 
this is Washburne’s analysis of war. Washburne 
states that war “. . . can only be avoided by sub- 
ordinating national sovereignty. . . .” The gen- 
eration of Americans who attended schools in the 
decade following World War I were brought up 
on an educational diet of war caused by arma- 
ments; disarmament was held to be the major 
preventive of war. Students of international re- 
lations recognize that many problems have con- 
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Silver Burdett's successful geography program 
has been brought completely up to date—with 
new statistics, new information, and new inter- 
pretations; changes in maps, pictures, and 
exercises; revised teachers’ guides and work- 


books. 
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tributed to the two world holocausts. 

Washburne devotes two-thirds of his book to 
a systematic summary of the activities of the 
United Nations. Apparently both he and the 
Committee, which has published a series of units 
for teachers entitled “United Nations Informa- 
tion for Teachers,” regard the study of UN 
activities as the major content for school study of 
international relations. If it were possible to 
ignore the UN and its member agencies in school 
programs about the United States and the rest of 
the world, it would be undesirable to do so. How- 
ever, the study of international relations should 
also treat non-governmental international agen- 
cies, persistent problems in United States foreign 
relations, and local and regional attitudes related 
to international affairs. European Union and 
N.A.T.O. may be as significant as the UN in 
promoting good international relations. 

The preponderance of space Washburne de- 
votes to the UN is inconsistent with the recom- 
mended study of world social problems: in an 
admirably written chapter entitled “Our Com- 
mon Humanity,” he recommends the study of 
social problems of international significance. This 
reader is confused by his failure to prepare a 
comprehensive list of problems appropriate for 


school programs, although he writes excellent 
chapters on “The Values and Understanding of 
Differences” and “Ideological Conflict.” Perhaps 
the inadequacy of world-mindedness as a central 
objective is to blame. World-mindedness as the 
central objective, and study of the UN as major 
content, are both inadequate for school programs 
about America and the rest of the world. 
Doucias S. WARD 


University of Virginia 


Victor Pitkin (Connecticut State Education 
Department) sends us the following contribution: 

Teachers of World History interested in em- 
phasizing modern aspects of international affairs 
will do well to invest $1.85 and secure a copy of 
World Affairs Are Your Affairs from Fund for 
Adult Education, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. Several teachers who have used 
this 223-page volume report that it is one of the 
best brief and readable sources of important back- 
ground information on India, Japan, China, 
iran, Indonesia, Yugoslavia, Nigeria, Great 
Britain and World Trade. Each section has a 
brief factual statement, questions to think about, 
and a well-selected, pertinent bibliography. 
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challenging situations. The text admirably 
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“This text is definitely above average. It 
gives a well-rounded presentation of 
geography in terms of today's world. I 
particularly like the physical-commercial 
political breakdown.” 
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Major Prosptems or UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
Pouicy, 1954. By the Staff of the Brookings In- 
stitution. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1954. 429 p. $4.00. 

“The present volume opens with a brief ac- 
count of the key developments in United States 
foreign policy during 1953. It continues, in Part 
Two, with an account of the pattern of postwar 
international relations, and with a summary ex- 
amination of the basic considerations that influ- 
ence American action in international affairs. 
Part Three comprises a survey of the main prob- 
lems of foreign policy that confront the United 
States at the start of 1954. Finally, in Part Four, 
a Problem Paper on American-Soviet relations is 
presented. . . . The material contained in this 
volume was prepared as of December 1, 1953.” 

This question fairly states the purposes and 
objectives of this book, and by and large they are 
excellently achieved. Among the best portions 
are: (1) the section on American policy entitled 
“Between Two Administrations: July 1952-Jan- 
uary 1953”; (2) a fine summary of the “general 
welfare” aspects of the United Nations; (g) the 
whole of Part Four entitled “Problem Paper on 
the Soviet Threat”; and (4) the definitions and 
terms and bibliographies in the three appendices. 


The material in any of these portions of the 
volume will be helpful to teachers. 

Subjects to question by the reviewer would be: 
(1) the dating of the Teheran Conference; (2) the 
discussion on UN intervention in Korea in June, 
1950; (3) the over-simplified presentation of his- 
torical “stages” both on U.S. foreign policy and 
on the rise and fall of “great powers”; (4) a 
number of the statements on the history of China 
in the past twenty-five years. For example, there 
is no mention of the well-known fact that in the 
1930's Chiang Kai-shek several times sought out 
a rapprochement with the Chinese communists. 
Neither is the fact properly developed—and this 
fact was several times testified to by military 
experts in the MacArthur hearings—that the brief 
suspension of U. S. military aid to the Nationalists 
had no effect on their military fortunes. 

In a sense it is a hopeless task to try to write a 
book which will alert us as citizens to the rush of 
international events. In many respects this 
volume does a good job; evidences of that have 
already been cited. Yet neither Guatemala nor 
Cyprus are listed in the index. The sad terms of 
the capitulation in Indochina in July, 1954, are 
not remotely anticipated. There is no discussion 
of the coal and iron community of Europe, and 
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the name of Jean Monnet does not appear in the 
index or in the text. The signature of the Korean- 
U.S. guarantee treaty is noted, but its ratifica- 
tion, of course, could not be. The development 
of the Ankara Pact into a military alliance is only 
hinted at; there is no indication that before the 
book could be reviewed both the Suez and the 
Iranian oil questions would have been solved. 
French difficulties in North Africa are cited in 
passing, but not to the extent that their present 
intensity would justify. The rise in American 
tariffs on Swiss watches runs counter to the 
trends set forth in the chapter on American eco- 
nomic policy. 

In other words, even the wisest of students can- 
not always anticipate what a year will bring forth 
and alert the reader to the probabilities. This in 
no sense detracts from the book, but it does sug- 
gest the crucial importance of well-read and care- 
ful teachers. Taking such a fine study as the 
present volume, good teachers can lead their 
students through the kaleidoscopic march of 
events with assurance that both books and news- 
papers are vitally needed in the presentation of 
international relations today. 

J. DUANE Squires 
Colby Junior College 


Two books in this field which could be read 
profitably by high school students as well as 
teachers are The Challenge to American Foreign 
Policy by John J. McCloy (Harvard University 
Press), and Vera Micheles Dean’s Foreign Policy 
Without Fear (McGraw-Hill). Mr. McCloy 
pleads for a more integrated foreign policy. He 
describes our dilemma and then outlines how we 
may be a good partner rather than a “leader tell- 
ing others what to do.” Mrs. Dean also analyzes 
the inconsistencies in our foreign policy in the 
past few years and points out how confusing 
these inconsistencies appear to the rest of the 
world. She does not outline a new program, but 
rather suggests some lines of positive action. In 
both books is the theme that we should try to 
understand the point of view of other nations 
and achieve a kind of international empathy if 
we are to win friends and influence people. 

Chester Bowles’ new book, Ambassador's Re- 
port (Harper) relates his experiences as ambas- 
sador to India for eighteen months and his inter- 
pretation of the causes and trends of the present 
Asian revolution. Mr. Bowles is interested in 
people, and he sees world problems in human 
terms against a background of economics and his- 
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with narrative text by Hanoy U. Fau_kner and 100 
two-color pictographs, pictorial maps, and graphic 
stories by Graphics Institute. 

List price: $5.00. 

Here is what school and library publications are 
saying about this new kind of American history: 


“Achieves the aim ... of making the 
American struggle for freedom vivid and 
meaningful.”"—-ALA Booklist 
“Basic social, economic and political rela- 
tionships are shown.”—Children’s Catalog 
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Libraries 
“Recommended for supplementary reading 
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Library Journal 

“ .. brilliant illustrations . . . not only have 
eye appeal, but they are based on sound 
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junior and senior high.” 

—Library Book News, Omaha, Neb. 
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tory. His family joined him in his mission and 
were evidently quite successful, for Nehru has 
been quoted as saying that Mr. Bowles not only 
was the ambassador of the United States but that 
he and his family were the ambassadors of the 
American people as well. 

(From Connecticut Social Studies Topics—Mrs. 
Dean's book was reviewed in Social Education, 
February, 1954.—Editor) 


In addition to those books reviewed last month, 
there are other important ones dealing with the 
issue of loyalty and civil rights of which social 
studies teachers should be aware. George Seldes’ 
Tell the Truth and Run (Greenberg) has been 
recommended to us by a reader who passes on a 
report that it has been ignored by the newspapers, 
while Seldes’ newletter has died partly because 
the communists disapproved of it. Another reader 
tells us: “Seldes writes autobiographically in de- 
scribing many interesting phases of his journal- 
istic career, and he pulls no punches in citing 
instances of the suppression of news, as well as of 
the hypocrisy and corruption of the press. His 
general conclusion is that the working reporters 


are generally honest men but that their employers 
are not.” The same reader describes A. Powell 
Davies’ The Urge to Prosecute (Beacon) as a 
“fine” psychological study which “points out that 
McCarthy corrupts all of us and that we must 
guard against illiberality in dealing with him.” 
For teachers interested in studying the signifi- 
cance of the Junior Senator from Wisconsin we 
might mention McCarthy: The Man, The Sen- 
ator, The “Ism,” by Jackson Anderson and Ron- 
ald W. May (Beacon) and McCarthy and His 
Enemies by William F. Buckley and L. Brent 
Bozell (Regnery). 


History TEXTBOOKS AND INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING. By J. A. Lauwerys. Towards World 
Understanding Series, Vol. XI. The UNESCO, 
Paris, 1953. 82 p. 50 cents. 

This booklet—a product of and a force for 
international understanding, probably has more 
value for the readers of Social Education than for 
any other group in the world. For it applies on 
the international level certain principles of text- 
book improvement which had already been de- 
veloped in this country. 
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HISTORY 


ATLASES 


for use in the Social Studies 


BH48—Breasted-Harding European History 
Atlas. Revised — Enlarged — 1954 edition. 
Treats world history, ancient to present day, empha- 
sizing the world setting for European history. In- 
cludes a chronology of post World War II events, 
map and text on NATO, and on the European Union 
Movement, a table of growth (area and population) 
of European Nations, Contains 48 colored maps plus 
18 uncolored. Size 84 x 11 inches, 70 pages. 


BH62—European History: Student Edition. 
Colored maps, also index, contained in this edition 
are identical with those in the atlas described above, 
but interpretive text is not included. 


A48—Hart-Bolton—American History Atlas. 
The history of our country’s development from an 
economic, commercial, and political standpoint, up 
to and including the Korean War. Contains 48 pages 
of fully colored maps, 15 uncolored, 68 pages of 
interpretive text and index. Size 84% x 11 inches. 


H84—Muir’s Historical Atlas of the World— 
Medieval and Modern. Economic, linguistic, 
anthropological, and cultural maps besides those 
politically colored. Size 9 x 11 inches. 


D200—Atlas of Democracy, “Sweet Land of 
Liberty.” Colored Reductions of 24 “Our Democ- 
racy” Wall Charts with explanation of each. 


For further information on these and other Social Studies materials write to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





However, the difference is vital. Of the several 
United States studies of textbooks vefore 1952, 
the only important one known to me which was 
done by an international commiitee dealt with 
Canadian and United States history books. (“A 
Study of National History Textbooks Used In 
The Schools of Canada And The United States.” 
The American Council on Education, Publica- 
tion No. 2, June 1947.) But this UNESCO book- 
let grew out of a six-weeks seminar in Brussels 
(July-August, 1950) which consisted of 55 edu- 
cators from 24 nations. As one might expect, the 
problem it treats is at once more complex and 
more stimulating than the previous studies. 

The material in the booklet is drawn largely 
from the Brussels discussions and is, therefore, 
broadly international in its origin. As one might 
expect, the most striking note is the challenge of 
differences in national, religious and cultural 
points of view. The assumptions of teachers in 
the Christian, west European culture are not 
those of the Near Eastern Moslem teachers, nor 
of the Far Eastern Hindu or Buddhist teachers. 
Even the western educators, such as the French 
and Americans, found that they talked quite dif- 
ferent educational languages. Yet, during the 


Seminar, points of view were broadened enough 
to permit a remarkable amount of agreement, 
which is reflected in this booklet. 

Space permits only a listing of some of these 
points of agreement: 

1. The improvement of textbooks for better 
international understanding involves the whole 
educational process—not merely books, but also 
philosophy, cur:icculum, methods, examinations 
and teacher-training. 

2. All nations should include world history, as 
well as national history, with variations in their 
textbooks according to their different situations. 

3. History textbooks can be greatly improved 
through international consultations of historians. 

4. Greater emphasis should be given to the 
non-political factors which tend to unify nations 
—science and technology, the arts and religion— 
and less to such divisive factors as diplomacy and 
wars. 

For United States educators who are interested 
in developing a more international point of view, 
this booklet offers a very effective case-study. 

RICHARD PERDEW 


French-Swiss Student Tour 
Bronxville, N.Y. 
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a new supplementary text for 
secondary school students 


WHEN MEN ARE FREE 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





Written in response to a widespread demand 
from teachers and administrators 


Note these unique features 


* presents the principles underlying the Constitution in a 
simple, clear, and concise style 


* explains the beliefs and ideals that have guided the develop- 
ment of American institutions since Colonial times 


* enriches the teaching of all aspects of citizenship 


* strengthens and summarizes the understanding of American 
freedom 


* provides ample questions and discussion stimulators 


* contains over 150 half tones and line cuts 


for a better understanding of our democratic way of life 
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Heath social studies texts 
*% HISTORY ON THE MARCH 


ALLAN NEVINS, General Consultant 


Pioneer Children of America—Emerson, Chase, Nevins 

Leaders in Other Lands—Eaton, Chase, Nevins 

Makers of the Americas, 2nd ed.—Lansing, Chase, Nevins 
Builders of the Old World, 2nd ed.—-Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 
America, Land of Freedom, 2nd ed.—Hartman, Ball, Nevins 
America in the World—Lansing, Chase, Nevins 


A basal series for Grade 3 through junior high school 


* AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY 


ROBERT RIENOW 


A timely text that brings live issues into the classroom and shows students how 


to think impartially and constructively. Special emphasis is placed on the indi- 


vidual in the organized group. Detailed tables, time lines, charts, and illustrations. 


* THE AMERICAN STORY 1954 Edition 


GAVIAN and HAMM 


A dramatic up-to-date history stressing major trends and our position in world 


affairs. Emphasis on our social and economic backgrounds. 


* OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 4th Edition 


GAVIAN, GRAY, GROVES 


A text to prepare students for finding intelligent solutions of social problems. 
Shows how to apply the principles of sociology, psychology, and mental hygiene 


in daily living. 


* THIS IS THE LIFE 


WELLINGTON G. PIERCE 


A text to help teen-agers adjust to the problems of daily 


living, both present and future. 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Auanta 3 
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